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Some Aspects of Veterinary Toxicology.* 
By G. W. CLoucu, D.Se., Professor of Chemistry, Royal 
Veterinary College, London. 

I welcome this opportunity of meeting Fellows of the 
Central Division, not only because it is a duty of workers 
in laboratories to present the results of their investigations 
to practitioners, but also because it is desirable that 
members of your profession should hear occasionally the 
views of one who is not a veterinary surgeon. I need not 
emphasise here that a knowledge of chemistry is indispens- 
able to the student of modern veterinary science. Organic 
chemistry has provided you with synthetic drugs, anes- 
thetics and antiseptics. The debt you owe to experimental 
physics does not appear to be equally recognised, but the 
physicist has introduced the clinical thermometer, the 
microscope and suitable forms of apparatus for generating 
X-rays and ultra-violet light. Moreover, physical chemis- 
try, organic chemistry and physics are pure experimental 
sciences which most clearly illustrate the use of scientific 
method, which should influence the student’s mental 
outlook during the whole of his professional career. ‘The 
ideal of a veterinary school should be to produce not 
merely veterinary surgeons, but educated veterinary 
surgeons. 

The separation of poisonous substances from ingesta 
and internal organs is one of the tasks of the chemical 
The technique, involving repeated precipi- 


toxicologist. 
ete., renders it 


tations, crystallisations,- distillations, 
possible to separate relatively minute amounts of the 
common poisons in a state of purity ; for example, 1o'soth 
part of a grain of arsenic or strychnine may be separated 
from two or three ounces of material. The final qualita- 
tive and quantitative tests may be chemical, pliysical 
(spectroscopic, polarimetric) or physiological. 

It is manifestly desirable that the veterinary 
titioner should employ all available facilities for making 
a correct diagnosis of poisoning. It may be that his 
judgment is sometimes precipitate. It is easy to tell a 
client whose animal has become ill or has died suddenly 
that it has been poisoned ; it is not so easy to furnish a 
Much injustice may be suffered by an innocent 
An innocent servant 


prac- 


proof. 
party through this hasty diagnosis. 
may lose his situation, or ill-feeling may be caused amongst 
neighbours. Undoubtedly this rapid diagnosis of poison- 
ing without careful, critical inquiry is often erroneous. 
Bearing in mind his responsibility for the possible social 
and legal consequences of his judgment, the practitioner 
should have the assistance of a chemist, for the results of 
chemical analysis, taken in conjunction with the observed 
symptoms and post-mortem examination, provide the 
most certain means of diagnosing poisoning in animals. 
An erroneous conclusion may be drawn from symptoms 
and lesions alone; chemical analysis alone may also 
possibly lead us astray, since some poisonous material 
* Presented to the Central Division, N.V.M.A., 2nd June, 1927. 


may be detected which has not been the cause of death. 
When we have brought together as many facts as possible 
concerning each individual case, we are in a position to 
give our considered, critical opinion on the cause of the 
observed effects. A chemical analysis, then, is desirable 
in all cases of suspected poisoning and is absolutely essen- 
tial when litigation may possibly arise. On _ several 
occasions the absence of chemical analysis has resulted 
in the loss to an owner of hundreds of pounds in unsuccess- 
ful litigation. 

I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without indicat- 
ing how much the chemist is helped by the judicious 
selection of specimens forwarded for analysis. It is 
desirable to send the whole carcase of a small animal, but 
if this is impossible, the wnopened stomach, intestines, 
liver, kidney, blood and urine should be separately placed 
in jars, which are sealed and labelled. Portions of stomach 
contents (about one pound), stomach walls, intestines, 
liver, kidney and urine of the larger animals should be 
submitted for analysis. No disinfectant or preservative 
of any kind should be added to the specimens, which should 
be dispatched as soon as possible. It is remarkable that 
the analyst is not infrequently instructed to make an 
analysis for all poisons of a tiny piece of washed stomach 
or intestine, or of about half an ounce of a cow’s ingesta, 
in order to ascertain the cause of death! When there is 
a suspicion that food, water or a certain poisonous plant 
is the cause of damage, it is of course advisable to submit 
a sample of the suspected material for analysis or iden- 
tification. The analyst should be provided with a history 
of the case ; mention should be made of any drugs which 
have been administered in treatment and of the result of 
the post-mortem examination. It is of great interest to a 
chemist, who has detected poison in a specimen, to hear 
subsequently when the source of the poison has been 
ascertained. In the absence of a Veterinary Bureau for 
collecting statistics with regard to animal poisoning, it 
is impossible to obtain any idéa of the magnitude of losses 
due to this cause; perhaps the National Veterinary 
Medical Association could devise some method whereby 
such information could be collected. 

It is sometimes asserted that men who qualify now do 
not compare favourably with the older graduates. Prob- 
ably similar statements were made twenty and _ thirty 
years ago. The young graduate’s inexperience is fre- 
quently compensated by his enthusiasm for his work. 
He should be encouraged with helpful advice and not 
discouraged by the cynical comments of his seniors. Many 
of the younger graduates are giving excellent service and 
are working conscientiously in the profession they have 
chosen. It is not without interest to recall an experience 
of a young graduate who, after some six months in prac- 
tice, was called in by a farmer, a number of whose cattle 
had died and whose remaining stock were in a poor state 
of health. The veterinary surgeon arrived soon after the 
death of a cow; he made a post-mortem examination, 
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suspected poisoning and at once dispatched specimens 
for analysis. I found arsenic sufficient, in my opinion, to 
account for dcath. A search was made on the farm and 
in the fields for the deadly material, but none was found. 
Water and mud from the drinking pond were then sub- 
mitted for analysis ; arsenic was found in the mud. The 
course of a stream which fed the pond was then followed ; 
this stream was found to flow by an orchard, and in this 
orchard was discovered an overturned large drum which 
contained pounds of arsenical fruit spray powder, which 
had been there for months. When the case came for trial, 
counsel for the defence, recognising that the cause of the 
damage had been proved, advised a settlement. 

The chemical toxicologist is frequently asked: ‘* How 
much of the poison do you consider was taken by the 
animal ?”’ On one occasion after giving an answer to 
this question, I was asked in cross-examination if the 
amount mentioned was not a speculation; I admitted 
that it was. But there is foolish or irrational speculation, 
and there is rational or scientific speculation. It is some- 
times possible to give a rough approximation of the amount 
of poison ingested, providing that one is in possession of a 
history of the case and that sufficient specimens have been 
submitted for analysis. Quite recently I separated 
approximately s'sth part of a grain of strychnine from the 
stomach contents (four pounds) of a dog, whilst the urine 
(4 ounces ; albumen | part per 1,000) contained approxi- 
mately s)sth part of a grain of strychnine. The remainder 
of the food (porridge) was found to contain s‘s5th part of a 
grain of strychnine per pound. If it is assumed that the 
poison was uniformly distributed in the food, we deduce 
that the animal had taken about }th of a grain, and that 
the ratio of ingested strychnine to strychnine found in 
the stomach after death was approximately 4: 1. 

A number of valuable experiments have been made by 
Green on the fate of arsenic in the animal organism. He 
found that a liquid or soluble solid taken voluntarily by 
sheep is passed to the rumen and reticulum. When sheep 
were dosed with sodium arsenite, almost one-half of the 
arsenic was found in the stomachs 8 hours after dosing, 
about one-quarter 24 hours after dosing, whilst almost 
all of the arsenic had left the stomach system in two or 
three days. (Report of Director of Veterinary Research, 
Union of South Africa Department of Agriculture, 1918, 
485.) On the other hand, in the stomach of a horse, 
which was drenched with sodium arsenite containing 90 
grains of arsenious oxide and which died 9 hours later, 
only one-half of a grain of arsenic was found, whilst the 
contents of the large intestine contained 64 grains and the 
liver }th of a grain. (South Africa Journal of Science, 
1919, 10.) 

The commonest agent used in malicious poisoning of 
animals is strychnine. Accidental poisoning may occur 
by an animal eating poisoned food which has been laid 
for vermin, by the employment of excessive amounts of 
toxic drugs or by the consumption of poisonous foods. 


LEAD POISONING. 


I will take as an example of accidental mineral poisoning 
a poisonous metal which causes considerable loss amongst 
cattle and is also responsible for many deaths amongst 
sheep, poultry, horses, pigs and dogs. I refer to lead 
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Lead poisoning may be either acute or chronic, but I pro- 
pose to deal here only with the acute form. Acute lead 
poisoning may be due to the ingestion of compounds of 
lead ; for example, red lead and white lead, whilst the 
chronic form may be due to small continued doses of 
compounds of lead or to metallic lead being held up in 
the reticulum, where it slowly oxidises and corrodes. 
Acute lead poisoning has, of course, been very well known 
to veterinarians for many years. The symptoms exhibited 
by cattle suffering from the acute form depend on the 
amount of poison ingested, the nature of the lead com- 
pound and the susceptibility of the individual. Calves 
are even more susceptible and more severely attacked 
than older animals. With a large dose the attack is 
sudden, severe and speedily fatal. There is commonly an 
initial period of dulness, with little disposition to move 
and a stupid facial expression. At this stage there is loss 
of appetite, diarrhea or constipation, and salivation. 
Convulsive fits and grinding of the teeth are also usually 
observed. Stupor and coma may then follow, accom- 
panied by coldness of the extremities, twitching of muscles, 
staggering gait and paralysis. Some convulsions fre- 
quently precede death. In a large number of cases 
excitability follows a short period of dulness and the 
animal exhibits delirium and frenzy. It walks or runs 
round in circles and the head may be struck against 
obstacles owing to blindness. The unfortunate animal 
often appears to go mad, bellowing furiously, galloping 
about the field and having a wild and frenzied appearance. 
The attack may last from one to two days or somewhat 
jess severe attacks may endure for a week. 

With regard to the “ blue line,” Professor Axe stated in 
1884 that “ in a large number of cases of both acute and 
chronic lead poisoning in the horse and ox I have not yet 
met with a single instance in which this phenomenon, 
common to the human subject, has appeared.”” I may 
add that in the records of lead poisoning sent to me by 
many veterinary surgeons no mention has ever been made 
of the presence of a blue line on the gums. The only 
common post-mortem appearances are inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines. Here are a few examples 
selected from dozens of cases of lead poisoning which I 
have investigated during the last six years. 

Cattle—An Ayrshire cow refused her food one morning, 
but otherwise appeared normal. On the next morning 
she fixed her head against a wall; salivation and grinding 
of teeth were observed and the temperature was normal. 
She collapsed and was unable to rise ; eyelids were swollen 
and the pupils were contracted to slits. Death occurred 
in two days. Analysis revealed 3th grain of lead in 6 
ounces of stomach contents. Another cow on the same 
occasion was drowsy at 8 a.m. and died at 11 p.m. after 
exhibiting mad staggers for half an hour. A third cow 
suddenly jumped up the wall and showed every symptom 
of mad staggers. She became semicomatose and showed 
muscular twitching. Lead (14 grains per pound) was 
found in the grains which had been fed to these cows. 

Three heifers were found ill one morning suffering from 
great prostration and diarrhea. Two died on the next 
morning and the third a day later, the animals showing 
cerebral excitement before death. Intense inflammation 
of rumen and abomasum were observed, the contents of 
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the abomasum being nearly ‘ powder dry.” Lead was 
found in the stomach contents in the proportion of ;'sth 
grain per ounce. In some débris to which the cows had 
access was found some old wallpaper coated with white 
lead (lead =30 per cent). 

A Jersey calf, found down in a fit and foaming at mouth, 
died half an hour later. Another was found dead without 
showing any symptoms. From 3 ounces of stomach 
contents was separated ‘5th grain of lead. 

A two-year-old bullock, having grazed in a field for- 
merly used as rifle butts by machine gun corps, “ showed 
all the symptoms of lead poisoning.” Found jth grain 
of lead in two ounces of ingesta. 

A fifteen-months’-old Jersey heifer appeared well at 
night, but was found dead the next morning. Found s'5th 
grain of lead in 2 ounces of viscera. <A calf, much younger, 
also died after a few hours’ illness. Found ssth grain in 
two ounces of ingesta. 

A cow died suddenly without showing any symptoms 
(except looseness of bowels) unti! two hours before death. 
Increased breathing, some tympany and grunting were 
observed. Separated goth grain of lead per ounce of 
stomach contents. 

A cow appeared normal in the evening and was milked 
as usual. She was shivering and off her feed the next 
morning, became weaker and in a state of collapse (tem- 
perature 100-6°). Brain symptoms ensued and she died 
within 24 hours of the onset of symptoms. The organs 
but there was inflammation of 
Found 3'sth grain of lead in 3 
It was reported 


were healthy, fourth 


stomach and intestines. 
ounces of stomach walls and intestines. 
that children fed on milk from the cow had suffered from 
diarrhoea for the previous two days. 

Three Friesian calves were noticed to go off their food 
at night; during the next day they exhibited brain 
symptoms, tried to climb a wall, and walked round and 
round until exhausted. Lead present in ingesta in pro- 
portion of soth grain per ounce. 

The symptoms of a cow commenced with indigestion, 
the animal kicking at her belly and grunting. Bowels were 
constipated, temperature was 104° F.; appetite and 
rumination ceased. The cow showed stupor and temporary 
excitement, pushed her head against a wall and, after 
falling, was unable to rise. Post-mortem examination 
revealed gastro-enteritis with impaction of omasum, the 
ingesta in this stomach being quite dry and hard. Separated 
s'oth grain of lead per ounce of omasum contents. 

A cow exhibited profuse salivation, muscular tremors 
and staggering gait. Hemlock was suspected, but 1':th 
grain of lead was separated from two ounces of stomach 
contents. 

A twelve-months’-old heifer became suddenly ill with 
loss of vision and staggering gait. Found ‘oth grain of 
lead in two ounces of stomach contents. New paint was 
found near the sick animals. 

A cow arrived apparently in good health at shed for 
milking and gave full amount of milk. Within twenty 
minutes she was found to be in pain, showing acute rigors 
and complete incoordination. Cold, sweaty patches were 
noticed ; the temperature was at first normal, but in- 
creased 3° or 4° in one hour. She then had a staring and 
stupid look, staggered, moaned, collapsed and was unable 


to rise. The temperature was now sub-normal and death 
occurred within 6 hours of the onset of symptoms. Found 
éeth grain of lead in one ounce of rumen contents. 

Five calves died out of twelve, the symptoms being 
excitement, delirium and coma. Vegetable poisoning was 
suspected, but half a grain of lead was separated from one 
ounce of stomach contents. It was subsequently dis- 
covered that the calves had licked newly-painted doors. 


A cow died of acute diarrhea in twenty-four hours. 
Some soft particles of white lead were found in the rumen 
contents ; the amount of lead separated was $rd grain per 
ounce of rumen contents. 

A steer was taken ill suddenly, running round {and 
round in an unconscious manner, having fits, frothing at 
mouth and later suffering from diarrhea. The animal 
was first noticed ill at 6 p.m. and died during the same 
night. Found 7sth grain of lead per ounce of ingesta. 

A Guernsey heifer was noticed to be ill one afternoon 
and on the next day the animal was dull, grinding its 
teeth and had a temperature of 103°. There was no 
diarrhea ; death occurred in the afternoon after symp- 
toms of twitching, difficulty of movement and staggering. 
A second heifer was noticed unwell on the morning of the 
day the first one died; it exhibited muscular tremors, 
difficulty of locomotion and rigidity of limbs ; tempera- 
ture 101°. Separated oth grain lead per ounce of ingesta. 

Two cows went off their feed, the action of the bowels 
and the temperature being normal. ‘They ground their 
teeth, bored their heads agginst a wall, showed brain 
symptoms, loss of sight and twitching muscles. They 
were evidently in great pain and coma preceded death. 
Separated sth of a grain of lead from three ounces of 
ingesta and found one grain of lead in one pound of grains 
on which the cows had been fed. 

Some time ago I asked veterinary surgeons to publish 
in the Veterinary Record histories of cases of acute lead 
poisoning they had encountered in practice. I take this 
opportunity of thanking those gentlemen whose contribu- 
tions enriched the literature of this malady. It is, of 
course, difficult to state precisely the time which elapses 
between the ingestion of a poison and death. Mr. Waters, 
however, quoted an example in which the poison was taken 
between 40 and 60 hours before death and Mr. Stinson 
recorded the poisoning of a bullock by lead arsenate 
within 24 hours. G. Watkins ( Vet. Jl., 1925, p. 407) has 
stated that a cow died within 24 hours of its having been 
seen to eat load paint left by a workman near a gate. 

Evidently acute lead poisoning in cattle is one of the 
best-established facts in veterinary toxicology. A bomb- 
shell was dropped amongst us when the most distinguished 
pharmacologist in human medicine in this country, who 
is a Fellow of the Royal Society, stated in evidence that 
lead poisoning could not be acute, that he did not think 
they could get .igns of lead poisoning under ten days, and 
that it would take more like a month or three months. 
Lead poisoning, he added, was always chronic and took 
months or years for the fatal amount to accumulate. He 
characterised acute poisoning as referring to cases when 
death occurs within 48 hours. Frenzy and coma were signs 
which characterised all cattle when nearing death, no 
matter what the cause of death (Aecord, 1925, p. 115). I 


should not have brought these remarkable statements 
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before your notice again were it not for the fact that they 
very clearly indicate that you can place no reliance what- 
ever in diagnosis of suspected animal poisoning by one 
whose opinion on the action of drugs on the human organ- 
ism you would unreservedly accept, but whose knowledge 
of the observations and publications of veterinary surgeons 
for the last fifty years must be very limited. As a chemist 
I cannot speak of the value of diagnosis in such animal 
diseases as anthrax by experts who have been trained and 
have qualified in human medicine. 

It must not be imagined that lead poisoning in animal’ 
other than ruminants is rare. It is fairly common in dogS 
(especially young ones) and poultry. Metallic lead may 
find its way to a bird’s gizzard and become oxidised and 
absorbed. It may be that in some cases usually diagnosed 
as subacute distemper in puppies the trouble is due to 
subacute lead poisoning. Lead poisoning in horses, 
poultry and dogs may be exemplified by the following 
recent cases :— 

Horses. Two horses were taken ill suddenly with acute 
pain, partial paralysis, profuse sweating, difficult breathing 
and constipation. The temperature was normal, extremi- 
ties were cold, feces dark and dry. The animals lived for 
24 hours, but for the greater part of this time they were 
unconscious and blind. Post-mortem examination revea ed 
gastro-enteritis, lungs and liver engorged with dark blood. 
A number of old paint tins and painters’ refuse were found 
in the park where the horses had grazed. Found } grain 
and | grain of lead respectively in one ounce of stomach 
contents. 

Two mares were apparently well a few hours before 
death. They were taken suddenly ill, the jaws being 
tightly locked, respirations laboured and pupils dilated. 
Separated ¢sth grain of lead per ounce of stomach cun- 
tents. 

Poultry. Some fowls were apparently healthy at night, 
but the next morning refused food and went straight to 
water. Five died and others were ill. 
observed. Found $th grain of lead in the gizzard contents 
of one bird. 

Fourteen ducks died, having shown persistent diarrhaa 
and paralysis of limbs. They refused food, but drank 
much water. Five grains of lead shot were found in the 
gizzard of one and, in addition, s'oth grain of lead was 
separated from three ounces of gizzard contents. 

Six geese died after showing symptoms of drowsiness. 
Found ;oth grain of lead per ounce of gizzard contents. 

Several ducks died at intervals; 5 grains of lead shot 
were found in the gizzard of one, besides y‘sth grain of 
lead per ounce of gizzard contents and voth grain of lead 
per ounce of liver. 

Dogs. Five Alsatian puppies were taken ill suddenly 
with symptoms of sickness and acute diarrhea. On the 
following day two died. Two ounces of stomach walls 
and intestines yielded ¢oth grain of lead. 

A Labrador pup died suddenly after vomiting. 


No lesions were 


No 


post-mortem lesions were observed. Found ¢sth grain of 
lead in one ounce of stomach walls and intestines. 

A young, healthy dog was taken suddenly ill with 
enteritis and died within a few hours. Lead (ssth grain 
per ounce) was found in stomach walls and intestines. 
Paint was the probable vehicle of the poison. 
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Six Airedale puppies became ill with symptoms simulat- 
All died except one. Lead was found in 
the organs. The vehicle was probably red lead powder 
which had been employed to kill grubs over an area 
planted with peas. 

Several hounds died suddenly ; lead was found in the 
viscera and pieces of metallic lead were discovered in 
rice meal on which the animals had been fed. 


ing enteritis. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE. 


A medicinal compound which may give rise to poisoning 
is carbon tetrachloride (tetrachloromethane). This is a 
colourless liquid (boiling point, 76° C.; sp. gr. 1-6) which 
is commonly prepared from chlorine and carbon disulphide. 
A very toxic by-product, containing sulphur, is produced in 
this reaction, but medicinally pure carbon tetrachloride 
free from sulphur is on the market. Carbon tetrachloride 
is an excellent solvent for oils and fats; it has been 
advocated as a remedy for hook worm and other parasites 
and as a remedy or preventative for liver fluke in sheep. 
(Montgomerie, Jl. Comp. Path. and Therap., 1926, 39, 
113.) 

It is of interest to note that accidents (some fatal) have 
occurred through the use of carbon tetrachloride as a fire 
extinguisher, as a shampoo and for the preparation of 
golf balls; in these cases the toxic effect was due to the 
inhalation of the vapour, which causes a rapid fall of blood 
pressure. Hall and Shillinger state that doses of 0-3 c.c. 
per kilo were well tolerated by cats. On the other hand, 
Chandler and Chopra found that the pure drug (taken 
from the stock used for hospital patients) in doses of 0°5 
c.c. per kilo fatally poisoned 45 cats out of 49, in doses of 
0-4 ¢.c. per kilo. fatally poisoned 12 out of 12, and in doses 
of 0-25 ¢.c. per kilo. killed 24 out of 27. These results 
are thus in direct opposition to the findings of Hall and 
Shillinger. 

Montgomerie (Jl. Comp. Path. and Therap., 1926, 39, 
113) stated that when 172 sheep were treated with carbon 
tetrachloride in 1 ¢.c. doses, in no case were symptoms 
indicative of toxie action observed. He further observed 
that doses as large as 50 ¢.c. given in capsule without 
breakage were perfectly tolerated by Welsh mountain 
ewes, advanced cases of liver rot. ‘The breaking in the 
mouth of a single capsule (1 c.c.) was not attended by 
serious effects, whilst the liberation of the contents of a 
capsule containing 5 ¢.c. produced obvious but not alarm- 
ing symptoms. A dose of 30 ¢.c. liberated in the mouth 
of a sheep over a period of 15 minutes gave rise to grave 
but not fatal effects. Norris has made a number of 
valuable observations on the effect of the same drug on 
healthy sheep and cattle. He found that it was not 
injurious in single doses of 20 to 30 ¢.c. for healthy sheep 
of about 80lb. weight, but that 25 ¢.c. produced severe 
toxic symptoms in a sheep weighing 58lb. (Report Ann. 
Congress, 1926, p. 111.) 

Hall states that sheep will tolerate 1-3 c¢.c. per kilo, 
that is to say, 0-6 ¢.c. per pound. Sheather administered 
the drug in conjunction with liquid paraffin to lambs 
suffering from parasitic gastritis. In one instance a lamb 
received 50 e.c. of each of these liquids without a fatal 
result ; in other cases progressively larger amounts from 
2 to 30 c.c. of carbon tetrachloride were given on con- 
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secutive days before death occurred. (Jl. Comp. Path. 
and Therap., 1927, March.) In view of these results, I 
will now refer to three recent cases. A farmer purchased 
capsules of carbon tetrachloride and administered one 
capsule to each of 22 ewes (after fasting overnight) as a 
preventative against fluke disease. On the following day 
two of the ewes were found dead and a number of the others 
showed signs of extreme dulness. Post-mortem examina- 
tion on the two dead ewes showed acute gastro-enteritis 
and in particular the omasum was very much inflamed. 
It was stated that there was no possibility of the sheep 
having had access to anything poisonous, but no specimens 
of viscera were analysed. Each capsule was found to 
contain 3 ¢.c. of carbon tetrachloride which was free from 
phosgene, free chlorine, sulphur chloride, carbon disulphide, 
and contained only 0-0015 per cent. of sulphur compounds 
(calculated as carbon disulphide). 

A number of sheep were dosed with carbon tetrachloride 
in the form of capsules (3 ¢.c.) of the same brand as in the 
former case. Seven or eight were found dead on the next 
There was acute inflammation of the lining of 
T tested the viscera for common 
IT also tested 


morning. 
the stomach and bowels. 
irritant poisons, but none was detected. 
the carbon tetrachloride with exactly similar results to 
those obtained in the first case. 

One capsule (1 ¢.c.) of carbon tetrachloride was given 
to each of 85 ewes at noon; up to 6-30 p.m. seven of 
the ewes had died and several of the remainder showed 
pain and discomfort. Although this specimen was obtained 
from a different firm from that which supplied the other 
specimens, I found that it was free from any appreciable 
amount of impurity. 

Hall found that carbon tetrachloride was toxic in a dose 
of 100 ¢.c. for yearling cattle suffering from parasitic 
gastritis, whilst Norris found that 60 ¢.c. in capsules given 
in three daily doses within a period of four days was well 
tolerated by a young bovine weighing 450lbs., but that 
a single dose of 100 ¢.c. in capsules may set up toxic 
symptoms and be fatal for yearling cattle weighing 500lbs. 
Sheather observed that 100 c.c. mixed with water fatally 
poisoned a calf in 15 hours, and that 25 ¢.c. mixed with 
water was fatally toxic to a calf suffering from parasitic 
It is remarkable that cattle appear to be more 


gastritis. 
I am aware of only 


susceptible to the drug than sheep. 
one case in which a dose of this drug was administered to 
a horse, but the result was fatal. 

It thus appears that there is an element of risk attached 
to the use of pure carbon tetrachloride as an animal 
medicine. It would doubtless be welcome information if 
the practitioner were informed how the drug is most 
safely administered—-mixed with water (in which medium 
it is insoluble), dissolved in linseed oil, castor oil or liquid 
paraffin (which would diminish the considerable vapour 
pressure of the drug at body temperature) or enclosed in 
capsules (soft or hard). 

Another point deserving of investigation is the route 
taken by the drug when administered to ruminants ; 
does the drug always travel via the rumen ? Possibly the 
ruminant may sometimes chew up a capsule after rumina- 
tion, and the action of the drug may be more powerful 
on a fasting animal. More experimental work is certainly 
required before this compound ean be used with absolute 


confidence. 
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Another compound of the same class is acetylene tetra- 
chloride (tetrachloroethane, ‘“* Westron”’), which is a very 
poisonous body. (boiling point, 147° ©. ; 
sp. gr., 1-60) is an excellent solvent; thus it dissolves 
cellulose acetate and has therefore been used in ‘* doping ” 
aeroplane wings and for the manufacture of artificial 
Lehmann states that it is nearly 12 times as toxic 
as carbon tetrachloride. the war there were 
several fatalities amongst girls working in a room cone 
taining a small proportion of the vapour of this compound, 
I investigated a case some time ago in which a dog, which 
had been dressed with a proprietary mixture for destroying 
parasites, quickly became ill and died in a few hours. 
I found that this dressing contained tetrachloroethane 
as a component, and ascribed the damage to this very 
toxic material. 

Another chlorine derivative of a hyhrocarbon is tri- 
chloroethylene (‘‘ Tri’) which is sometimes employed 
for extracting oil from seeds. The late Sir Stewart. 
Stockman showed definitely that soya bean cake made 
from seeds which had been extracted by means of tri- 
chloroethylene caused fatal damage to bovines. But no 
ill results were observed when 39 daily doses of three 
ounces of trichloroethylene mixed with linseed oil were 
It appears, however, possible that a 
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given to a heifer. 
little of the solvent clings tenaciously to the seeds and that 
it is more potent when the surface is immeasurably greater 
than it is under normal conditions. 

An example of a poisonous food is Lathyrus sativus, our 
present knowledge of which I reviewed in the Record 
(1925, p. 839), in 1925, in which year Anderson, Howard 
and Simonsen stated that botanically pure seeds of L. 
sativus are non-toxic, but that the seeds of Vicia sativa, 
which were present in every specimen of ‘‘ Ichesari,”’ 
are poisonous. I am quite convinced that botanically 
pure seeds of L. sativus from some localities are very toxic 
to horses, for from one ounce (400 peas) of a specimen 
which had killed several horses I separated only half a 
dozen other seeds. 

Tn conclusion, I may remark that a knowledge of the 
results of modern research in the pure sciences is essential 
to the investigations of the toxicologist, and I suggest 
that a knowledge of the methods used in pure science 
would be of great assistance to the veterinary surgeon 
in solving some of the puzzling phenomena which he 
frequently encounters. The German poet Schiller be- 
lieved that ‘“‘to some knowledge is a goddess, to others 
she is a milch cow.” Let us trust that sometimes even 
the useful bovine will be permitted to browse in the rich 
pastures on the sacred heights of Parnassus. 


DISCUSSION. 


Sir Jonn Moore (Chairman)~- I am sure you will all 
agree with me that we are very deeply indebted to Dr. 
Clough for giving us this valuable lecture this evening. 
(Applause.) He made a very wise remark when he said 
that a chemist ought always to be available to the 
veterinarian and, in that connection, I should like to 
mention that we are very fortunate in our pro- 
fession in having a chemist of Dr. Clough’s standing 
to whom we can refer our difficult cases. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Clough, as you know, takes a particular interest 
in poisons that are encountered in our profession, and we 
rather looked upon him as our champion in the controversy 
that prevailed a year ago on lead poisoning. Personally, 
I am surprised that any professional man should ever have 
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made the remark that there is no such thing as acute lead 
poisoning. I am sure we agree that Dr. Clough. who 
contested that point, was right from beginning to end. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I am rather struck by poisoning by carbon tetrachloride 
—I am thinking of it in connection with the treatment 
of liver fluke in sheep. In listening to what the lecturer 
said on that matter, I was wondering whether he had had 
any particular views to reconcile the variation in the 
symptoms in sheep-—-why one should be poisoned, for 
instance, with 1 c.c. and another should take a much 
larger amount. 

With regard to poisoning by Lathyrus sativus, of course, 
having been in India, I am presumed to know everything 
about Lathyrus sativus, and we used to be told a great deal 
about poisoning by this pea, and that we should be very 
careful in examining gram, which is one of the staple 
foods for horses in the Army in India. But I have never 
seen, during my experience in the Army in India, one 
single case of poisoning by Lathyrus sativus. 

There are one or two poisons upon which personally 
I should have liked Dr. Clough to have touched, but I 
know that the subject that is before us is so comprehensive 
that he probably could not have done justice to them in 
the time at his disposal. One is the hydrocyanic poisoning 
that we experience in the feeding of linseed cake and which 
bothered us so much in the Army in the War that we had 
to boil the cake to destroy the glucoside which is the active 
principle in the production of hydrocyanic acid. We 
were also bothered with poisoning by castor beans, due to 
the fact that ships conveying to our ports in France 
had previously carried consignments of castor beans. 
These had been swept up in the corners of the ships and 
when the vessel was reloaded with grain they got mixed 
up with the oats. Then in India sometimes one would 
meet with oleander poisoning, and also, in France, we 
encountered sewage poisoning. On one occasion I remem- 
ber being asked to go and inspect some French farm horses. 
They blamed our troops for poisoning the village pond with 
carbide, but I soon found that the cause of the poisoning 
was sewage, of which the pond was a mass. 

Mr. Henry Gray: In my experience, yew poison ag 
used to be a particularly common form in the suburbs 
of London, and nul only in horses and cattle but also in 
pheasants. Also, phosphorus poisoning was very common 
in geese, turkeys, and other animals, but I should like to 
emphasise the point that I do not think that a well-fed 
dog or cat will touch poison that has any smell or taste. 

There are many reasons why a similar dose of poison 
will be fatal to one animal and not to another : you have 
to take into consideration the age and condition of the 
animal. Strong, robust animals are more difficult to poison 
than delicate or overfed and pampered animals. Areca nut 
is @ most dangerous poison for dogs in a weakly and flabby 
or fat condition. It may kill them in 15 to 20 minutes, or 
death may be delayed for a day or two. Strychnine is one 
of the commonest poisons in the dog, and death may ‘not 
take place for 14 or 15 hours after its ingestion. 

In the treatment of strychnine poisoning one must be 
careful in producing emesis, for if the symptoms are very 
acute the animal, in attempting to vomit, is likely to 
die from paralysis of respiration, due to over-stimulation 
of the reflexes. To obviate this danger I found that it was 
best to anzsthetise the animal with chloroform vapour 
and when he was fully under the influence of the anesthetic 
to administer hypodermically apomorphine hydrochloride 
and wait, before stopping the anesthetic, for the apomor- 
phine to reach the vomiting centre. As soon as the effects 
of the anesthetic begin to pass off the animal’s muscular 
system is sufficiently paralysed for vomition to take place 
and empty the stomach without danger of killing the 
animal during its action. Of course,such a procedure is 
only of value when the poison has been ingested in solid or 
semi-fluid form. In a liquid or hypodermic form the 

oison will kill before anything can be done to overcome 
its effects or, if it does not kill, the effects will soon pass 
away. It is stated in text-books on toxicology that the 
urine should always be withdrawn in order to eliminate 


the poison from the system, so that it cannot become 
re-absorbed. But the normal bladder wall is impervious 
to the absorption of strychnine. If one injected into it 
from 10 to 20 times the lethal dose it would not have any 
effect on the animal. This is, however, not the case in 
an inflamed bladder with retention of the urine. In such 
a case the organ becomes pervious. Although I recorded 
my observations on strychnine poison in the Veterinary 
Record somewhere about 30 years ago, and alluded to it 
since, no notice, so far as I know, has been taken of them 
and our textbooks go on repeating the errors or notions of 
their forefathers. 

Morphine may be injected as a narcotic after the effects 
of the apomorphine have passed off. It is well to add that 
an animal under the influence of morphine cannot be made 
to vomit after apomorphine has been injected. Morphine 
is of no value when an animal is suffering from a lethal 
dose of strychnine unless the dose is removed by vomition 
and there is no more in the stomach to be absorbed. It is 
only of value where the symptoms are very acute but the 
dose is a sub-lethal one. Many little dogs are poisoned 
with medicinal doses too frequently given; so that their 
effects become cumulative. i dosage one must take into 
consideration the bodyweight of the animal. 

The fact of sheep being poisoned through the presence 
of arsenic in the dip is well known, but is not so well realised 
that it is a very common cause of death in ducks ; it kills 
them very quickly and people cannot understand why 
their birds die. It is no doubt due to the discharge of 
sheep dip into ponds or brooks. 

As to lead poisoning, many years ago I saw several cases 
of lead poisoning in horses, due to their licking the fresh 
paint from their stalls, but this was discovered in time, 
appropriate remedies were given, and the horses recovered. 
I quite agree that no veterinary surgeon shoul. say that 
an animal is poisoned unless it is a case of strychnine or 
phosphorus poisoning, when you can smell or see the agent. 
It is my practice to say: ‘‘The symptoms, post- 
mortem appearances, and the history are consistent 
with poisoning,” and if they want to know more 
I tell the owners that the contents of the stomach 
must be submitted to an analyst. One is_ liable, 
as Dr. Clough has said, to get a servant discharged if such 
a course as I have outlined above is not followed, and if 
you do not get him discharged the servant will take good 
care to get his own back in the end. 

I think that Dr. Clough has given us a very able and 
instructive address and that we owe him our best thanks. 
(Applause.) 

Major C. DAVENPORT: The essayist mentions that he 
knew of only one case in which a dose of carbon tetrach- 
loride was administered to a horse, and that the result was 
fatal, but the size of the dose and the method of adminis- 
tration were not given. I have given 60 or 70 c.c., but 
always through the stomach tube. There is a report of 
some work in that connection in the Veterinary Journal 
of March last, and I pointed out that the horses treated 
were extremely emaciated at the time and yet they stood 
the dose quite well. 

I have seen one case of lathyrism in India. ‘The work of 
Anderson, Howard and Simonsen, that Dr. Clough men- 
tioned, is of such a complete and exhaustive nature that I 
fail to see how anyone can reject their conclusion that the 
poisoning is due to the poisonous weed that grows with 
the Lathyrus sativus. Undoubtedly in the past these 
cases of lathyrism have been inexplicable, but I 
think that the work of Anderson, Howard and Simon- 
sen does go a long way towards explaining what has 
hitherto been a mystery. 

Captain Ross Grant: I remember one particularly 
interesting case of lead poisoning in Australia which occur- 
red some years ago. The caretaker of the Melbourne 
Cricket Ground used to keep 9 or 10 cows and at the end 
of the cricket season the ground was being done up and 
the fence round it was being painted. There was an 
embankment running up towards the fence, but between 
the top of the embankment and the fence was a space of 
from 6 to 8 feet, and the splashes from the painting of the 
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fence fell on to this little piece of ground. ‘The groundsman 
turned the cows out and on the sixth day one of them 
died and others became ill; in all, he lost six out of nine 
affected animals. That was a case of sub-acute poisoning. 
The animals became comatose, they were constipated, 
ceased ruminating, lost all appetite and went right off 
their milk. 

Lead poisoning has been extensively investigated 
in Australia, because it is very prevalent in the 
sub-tropical regions there, especially amongst children— 
so much so that the use of paint containing lead is 
not permissible in the painting of a verandah or other 
structure to which children have access. In a very short 
while the lead paint starts to powder and by merely placing 
your hand on a lead-painted rail you can get it covered 
with the powder. In those cases of acute lead 
poisoning, has the essayist ever tested for the pres- 
ence of arsenic ?-—because it was found that com- 
mercial white lead was often contaminated with 
arsenic. I wish to thank Dr. Clough very much for 
his most interesting paper. 

Mr. F. Ware: I think I can add a little to the 
discussion regarding carbon tetrachloride poisoning in 
the dog. In the dog, throughout India, we were troubled 
very much with ankylostomiasis and we treated it with 
carbon tetrachloride. I think I may say that we used 
the drug with the utmost confidence. We always admin- 
istered it in capsule, and to ordinary English Foxhounds 
of 50lbs. weight we gave 3 c.c., with a dose of castor oil 
about one hour afterwards. Before I came back I treated 
24 couples in that way—-we treated them once every six 
months and we have not lost a case yet. We insist on 
absolute purity in the drug and so I always got mine from 
the Rockefeller Institute. The other important point is 
to give a purgative along with the drug or immediately 
afterwards. 

Major R. F. Wax: I should first of all like to thank 
Dr. Clough for his most interesting paper; I thoroughly 
enjoyed it and | think every one of us will reap a great 
deal of benefit from it. 

I am sorry I cannot contribute very much to our know- 
ledge with regard to carbon tetrachloride, but to the small 
degree to which I have used it I have found it most satis- 
factory. I was particularly struck with the essayist’s 
remarks concerning Lathyrus sativus. When I went out 
to India I thought to myself, “‘ I shall surely see a fair 
amount of poisoning from it,”’ but to my surprise I never 
saw a case. Years ago I reported a case in a veterinary 
paper, and that was a case of a horse that developed acute 
symptoms of pneumonia and a great deal of roaring. The 
next day a horse in a stall on his off side developed roaring, 
and in three days we had seven or eight cases of roaring 
in the stable. We discovered that the oats were very 
much adulterated by Lathyrus sativus, and the moment 
they stopped feeding that consignment of oats the horses 
got better. 

I was very struck, too, by Dr. Clough’s remarks with 
regard to the possibility of mistaking lead poisoning in 
dogs for distemper, for it occurred to me that, having made 
mistakes on the same lines myself, it does not do to jump 
to conclusions. You get these dogs coming in with 
symptoms of diarrhea, etc., and we should not at once 
say that they are cases of distemper, because, from a 
practical experience in which we lost four or five puppies, 
we found that the trouble was not distemper, but lead 
poisoning, due to the puppies getting at some old paint 
tins. 

Professor G. H. WootpRIDGE: I am afraid I have very 
little to add to the discussion other than to thank Dr. 
Clough for the account of his cases which he has given us. 
They are records of facts and as such, of course, they do 
not afford much scope for discussion. But I think the 
great advantage will be the published references to these 
cases that will stand for reference at a later date. 

I was interested to hear Dr. Clough’s disclaimer of the 
eminent pharmacologist on the lead question, but the 
whole matter appeared to me to be merely a verbal quibble 
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as to whether metallic lead or its compounds were con- 
cerned. 

Captain Rerp CHALMERS: | met with a peculiar case 
in a hunting stable a short time ago. ‘To that stable came 
a new groom, who liberally applied white lead paint to 
the inside of the stable buckets. We had many of the 
horses go wrong and the trouble was traced to the buckets. 
As soon as we discontinued their use the horses got better. 

In a pheasantry there were innumerable birds dying 
every morning. I took some of the bodies to a patho- 
logist, who could make nothing of them, but an analyst 
found in the crushed biscuits an alge of very low growth ; 
as soon as that was removed we had no more trouble. 

Professor J. MACQUEEN: Apparently there is a doubt 
about lathyrism, as to whether or not it is a definite cause 
of poisoning. My first experience of it goes back to 1886 
and was recorded in the Veterinarian of 1886. Although 
Lathyrus when ted to horses does not cause death, it 
untits the animal for work because of the effect it has upon 
respiration. Roaring is the chief symptom, and if the 
horse is persevered with it is likely to die from suffocation. 
With regard to lathyrism being due to the adulteration 
of the pea with another leguminous plant, that was con- 
sidered in 1887, and in order to establish something 
approaching accuracy we sowed the seeds of Lathyrus 
sativus and then identified the plant after its growth. 
Another outbreak occurred some years afterwards at 
Bristol, and that was referred to by Dr. Clough, who also 
made reference to another outbreak in Norfolk, not so very 
long ago. In all these cases the effect upon the horse is 
to produce roaring, but if the horse is rested and allowed 
a reasonable time he will generally recover sufficiently 
to resume light work, but some do not recover; they 
remain roarers. We found in the Glasgow outbreak that 
after boiling the grain had no ill effect, and that is the only 
safe way to deal with it. 

Lt.-Col. T. D. Youne: I would like to pay my share of 
compliment to Dr. Clough to-night for his very able 
address. It is, in my opinion, one of the most interesting 
and educative papers we have had here. (Applause.) — 

We were all taught as students that one of the symptoms 
of chronic lead poisoning was the blue line round the gums, 
but the essayist said he has never seen it. A great 
authority on the Kerry Blue said, in describing it, that one 
of the characteristic features of the breed was a blue line 
along the gums which might be mistaken for lead poisoning. 
I should like to know if any of our dog experts can bear 
that out. 

Mr. Henry GRAY: Many dogs are naturally pigmented 
there. If I may add a word to my former remarks, I should 
like to say, concerning lead acetate, that I have given 
it in repeated doses to horses and dogs without producing 
any toxic symptoms. [I think it is one of the least poison- 
ous of the lead compounds. 

Major H. Kirk : J would like to thank Dr. Clough and 
also to mention a case of poisoning in a cat. About 18 
months ago I was testing various preparations for killing 
fleas. On a certain cat I tried a | per cent. solution of 
Jeyes’ fluid—carefully measured—in warm water. The 
animal was put in this solution, but it immediately began 
to make a terrible fuss— it had not been in the water more 
than a minute and a half. 1 told the girl to take him out. 
He was rinsed as well as one could possibly do it and 
thoroughly dried, but the cat was dead in ten hours. I 
have never used Jeyes’ fluid since. Re the Kerry Blue, 
I have examined a number of them but I cannot remember 
having seen a blue line on the gums. 

Professor A. R. SmMyTHE expressed his thanks to the 
essayist and continued: In the south-west of Cornwall 
the main forms of poisoning found in cattle are hemlock, 
acute and chronic arsenic, acute lead, and yew. The 
symptoms of hemlock poisoning are very much like those of 
acute lead poisoning, and it is very easy to make a mistake. 
As to the blue line, I cannot say that I have seen it, but I 
think it is referred to as Burton’s line, and it is said to be 
due to the hydrogen sulphide present in the tartar of the 
peeth acting on the lead and forming a metallic sulphide. 
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It is said to occur with other metals—-bismuth, copper, 
arsenic and, in fact, any metal giving a coloured sulphide. 

Capt. F. C. Mryerr wished to enquire whether there 
was any possibility of lead poisoning resulting in cattle 
from the use as a disinfectant of zinc chloride in 5 per cent. 
solution, as lead was a common impurity of commercial 
zine preparations. 

Professor MACQUEEN : May | be allowed to add a word 
about this blue line. | had a very good opportunity of 
trying to find it in chronic lead poisoning some years ago. 
I was then concerned with Dr. Lander in the investigation 
of alleged chronic lead poisoning in animals— cattle, sheep 
and horses—belonging to a farmer with fields almost 
surrounded by smelting works. There was no doubt 
about the deposit of lead on the pasture. The investigation 
lasted 18 months. Dr. Lander conducted the analysis 
of the pasture and of the excreta ; | made an examination 
of the animals over that long period, and I was never able 
to discover a blue line on any one of them. In 
my experience of lead poisoning, in acute and chronic 
cases, [ have never met with the blue line. 

Mr. C. Roserts: One point raised which interested 
me very much was that of hydrocyanic poisoning associated 
with the feeding of linseed cake. It might be useful to 
country practitioners to hear of a little experience I had 
of multiple deaths in calves simultaneous with the feeding 
of new linseed cake. I had chemical analyses made by 
the chemist of a large cake manufacturing company and | 
am told that the danger is in soaking the cake for 18 or more 
hours in water, when a cyanogenetic glucoside forms. I 
think it is worth while for us to remember that. We have 
been very much interested and very much informed by 
Dr. Clough, and a question that arose in my mind was 
whether grains become contaminated with lead in any 
definite way. 

Sir JoHn Moore: I should like to explain with regard 
to the poisoning by linseed cake, that in France we used 
50 tons a month and all the cases of poisoning we had were 
from cakes purchased down in the South of France—we 
never had any trouble with cakes of British manufacture, 
which are very pure. 

Mr. Roserts : The English firm to which I referred did 
say that the soaking was dangerous. 
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Dr. G. W. CLovuan : With regard to the source of lead in 
grains, it is not very often that that occurs, but it gets in 
in different ways ; for example, one instance was after a 
fire a at brewery where the fire had melted some lead 
on the roof. I think that the contamination is generally 
accidental. The question of the production of the 
cyanogenetic glucoside is a very interesting one and, as Sir 
John Moore has said, if the linseed meal is much boiled 
that destroys the enzyme which creates the hydrocyanic 
acid : the best way is to steep it for some hours, when you 
get the maximum amount liberated. Certainly it is highly 
desirable that more work should be done on the question 
of HCN poisoning by linseed cake. In France it has 
been taken up, not only as regards poisoning in animals, 
but poisoning in man. The French committee has 
recommended that the cake should not give more than 
.02 per cent. on incubation in water. 

I do not think that at this hour | will be ‘ drawn ” 
into talking about sewage poisoning. Ido not know what 
it is—is it bacteriological, is it chemical, or what is it ? 
The term is too indefinite. I think that most of you here 
must have seen cows drinking water from pools greatly 
contaminated with sewage without any ill effect. 

With regard to the question of carbon tetrachloride 
being very toxic in quite small doses to some sheep while 
in big doses it seems to have no effect on others——I simply 
do not know the reason ; I brought the question up before 
the meeting in order to try and get some information as 
to what the reason is. 

I was very interested indeed in Mr. Gray’s remarks 
regarding poisoning by yew and also by phosphorus. 
Certainly 1 agree with him that a well-fed dog or cat will 


not touch phosphorus. Mr. Gray’s remarks with reference 
to the antidote to strychnine poisoning are also very 
interesting. I am afraid I have little experience of lead 
acetate, as it is not a common substance for animals to get 
at, but I am very surprised to hear him say that lead 
acetate does not seem to be as toxic as other compounds of 
lead, for one would have expected it to be more toxic 
because it is more soluble. One interesting thing is that 
we found that some calves that died, and had been turned 
out with the cows after calving, had ingested the lead by 
licking splashes of lead paint off the cows. 

Concerning Major Davenport's remarks about the work 
of Anderson, Howard and Simonsen, he says he accepts 
their findings. I say I do not, and my reasons are given in 
the paper. There were the seeds of Lathyrus sativus 
with practically no weeds and they caused the symptoms 
which Professor Macqueen mentions as occurring in this 
country. 

Replying to Captain Ross Grant, arsenic is always tested 
for in all these cases—in fact, it is the first thing for which 
one does look—-but the results were negative. 

I should think, Capt. Minett, that the possibility of 
the use of zine chloride being productive of lead poisoning 
is very remote, and that zine chloride practically free 
from lead could be readily obtained, but zine chloride in a 
concentrated solution is a very caustic substance and | 
would suggest the double salt of zn. chlor. and pot. chlor. 
as being much easier to deal with and much less caustic. 
Major Kirk’s remark was very interesting about bathing 
the cat in a | per cent. solution of Jeyes’ tluid : | am afraid 
I cannot throw any light on it. It is simply an instance 
which, I hope, will be published in the report of the discus- 
sion, as all these add to our knowledge. 

Again, with regard to Professor Wooldridge’s remarks, 
I am not going to be drawn into any argument in regard 
to the toxicity of phenol and its derivatives. 

| think I have dealt with most of the points raised, but 
if I have omitted any I trust that you will forgive me. 
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President, Lancashire Division N.V.M.A., 1926. 
Practising at Blackburn, Lanes. 


GEORGE PERCY MALE, M.R.C.V.S. 

Lecturer in Veterinary Hygiene, Reading University 

Graduated, London, 1902 

Elected to Council R.C.V.S., 

Associate University College, Reading, 1920—Hoenoris 
Causa. 

Vice-President, Comparative Medicine Section, Royal 
Society of Medicine, 1927. 

Member of Council N.V.M.A. 

Secretary, Southern Branch N.V.M.A. 

Treasurer and Past President and Secretary Royal 
Counties’ Division N.V.M.A. 

Chairman, Reading Horse Show. 

Chairman, Berks., Bucks. and Oxon. Canine Association. 

Member of Live Stock Committee, Berkshire County 
Council. 

Practising at Reading. 


J. W. McINTOSH, M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 

Graduated, Edinburgh, 1893. 

Elected Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh§1911. 

Vice-President of the Comparative Section, Royal Society 
of Medicine, 1927. 

Elected to Council R.C.V.S., 1921. 

Vice-President, N.V.M.A., 1924-5-6-7; Ex-President, 
Scottish Metropolitan, Central, Southern Counties, 
and Royal Counties Divisions, N.V.M.A. 

Ex-Governor of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh. 

Veterinary Adviser and Superintendent, Horse Dept., 
Hay’s Wharf, Ltd., London. 


A.W. WHITEHOUSE, M.A., D.V.S.(Colorado),M.R.C.V.S. 


Principal, Glasgow Veterinary College. 

Sducated at Winchester and Oriel. 

B.A. (Oxon.) 1919; M.A. (Oxon.) 1922. 

Graduated V.S. (Ontario), 1894; D.V.S. (Colorado), 1912 ; 
M.R.C.V.S. (Liverpool), 1922. 

Elected to Council R.C.V.S., 1926. Member of Council 
N.V.M.A., Vice-President, West of Scotland Division 
N.V.M.A. 

Served in U.S.Army in France as Captain Veterinary Corps, 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Urethrotomy in the Male Cat. 
By Major Hamimton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., London. 


Urinary obstruction in the male cat from the deposition 
of sandy or sabulous material in the bladder is quite a 
common occurrence. This obstructive material eventually 
passes along the urethra and not infrequently becomes 
lodged in the penis either at its terminal end or just behind 
the penial bone. 

Nothing is noticed by the owner of the cat, as a rule, 
until about two days after the obstruction first occurs, 
by which time the bladder has become greatly distended 
and can be detected through the abdominal wall as a 
large hard, ovoid body, manipulation of which causes a 
painful sensation to the patient. 

The animal evinces sometimes a restlessness, and at 
others a disposition to sit quite still for hours upon 
end. Food is refused, and there are frequent attempts at 
micturition. Generally only a spot or two of urine is 
voided which may, in acute cases, be bloodstained. 

Animals presenting these symptoms should be fastened 
upon their backs on an operating table, with the hind 
legs wide apart. The penis is extruded from its sheath 
and a silver feline catheter is passed into the bladder 
to clear obstructions and induce the emptying of that 
organ. Whilst this procedure is generally easy of accom- 
plishment, I have met from time to time with cases in which 
the catheter could not be introduced further than about 
4 to 3? of an inch. In these instances the reason for the 
difficulty seems to be that whilst sabulous material has 
continued to collect in the urethra, none of it has been able 
to obtain exit, with the result that the last inch of urethra 
has become firmly blocked with a cheesy, gritty substance 
which readily packs tighter upon attempting to pass a 
catheter. The condition appears to be aggravated by 
such an attempt. 

There are several methods of dealing with such a case, 
perhaps the easiest and the first which should be tried being 
anattempt to work the desposit out of the penis by manipu- 
lation between the thumb and finger. There is, however, 
a distinct limit to the amount of rubbing under pressure 
which a cat’s penis can tolerate, for the organ soon becomes 
very vascular and painful, and freely bleeds. 

The next measure, if the first one fails, is to try to pass 
a blunt-pointed solid metal probe whose calibre is of course 
much less than that of a hollow catheter. 

When all attempts at removing the obstruction fail, 
as occasionally they may, one may confer immediate 
relief by puncturing the bladder through the abdominal 
wall with a sterile trochar and canula. This is a tolerably 
safe procedure, and may be repeated several times. A 
reduction of pressure behind the obstruction is thereby 
effected, leading sometimes to temporary or permanent 
clearance. But this happy result is not always achieved, 
and a recurrence of the condition is liable to take place. 

In these very occasional and difficult cases I no longer 
resort to vesical puncture but perform an early urethro- 


tomy. It is rather a delicate operation, inasmuch as the 
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organ operated upon is so minute, and great care is needed 
to avoid too deep an incision. 

With the cat in the dorsal position and under the 
influence of a general anesthetic, the penis (at the ischial 
arch) is bunched up between finger and thumb of the left 
hand, whilst with the other hand a longitudinal incision 
of about } inch is made directly over the urethra. The 
usual preparation, including shaving of the operation site, 
is of course a preliminary necessity. To facilitate the 
differentiation of the urethra from surrounding tissues 
one may pass a fine probe as far as possible into the penis, 
the gentle movement of which will act as a guide to the 
operator. 

Personally, [ have never found it necessary to resort 
to this aid. By cutting mesially and in a longitudinal 
direction one is bound eventually to penetrate the urethra. 
So soon as this is considered to have been reached, the merest 
hole will be sufficient to permit of the introduction of the 
catheter, which is then quite easily passed into the bladder, 

After the bladder contents have been evacuated, the 
catheter is withdrawn and repassed in the other direction, 
that is between the new hole and the terminal orifice 
of the urethra. In this way the whole canal is cleared 
and urine escapes for several days through the operation 
wound, taking with it any gravel remaining in the bladder. 
Suturing is neither necessary nor desirable, and the wound 
is quite healed in from five to about eight days. 

I have just completed the third case operated upon in 
this way, and it, like the preceding ones, has recovered 
entirely satisfactorily. 


Carcinoma of the Csophagus in a Gat. 
By Capt. G. M. Vincent, M.R.C.V.S., Sutton. 


The subject was a castrated male cat, about 8 years old, 
the history being that the animal for some weeks had 
difficulty in swallowing solid food, and was frequently sick. 

On examination, he was found to be in poor condition, 
and it was observed that all solid food swallowed was 
immediately returned. A probang was passed and an 
obstruction felt, at the entrance to the thorax, which it 
was impossible to move. The case was diagnosed either 
as a narrowing of the lumep of the @sophagus due to 
inflammatory thickening, the result of injury, or to tumour 
formation. As there was no hope of recovery, the animal 
was destroyed.. 

A post-mortem examination was made and on laying open 
the osophagus an irregular, raised patch, the size of a 
two-shilling piece, of granular appearance, was found. 
The qwsophagus was sent to the Institute of Animal 
Pathology, Cambridge, for examination, and the lesion 
was pronounced to be a typical carcinoma. No other 
post-mortem lesions were found. 

There appears to be very little literature on this subject. 
A case was recorded in the proceedings of the Central 
Veterinary Society, Veterinary Record, March, 1905, 
and the Third Report of the Cancer Research Fund states 
that a case was noted. 

Cancer of the @sophagus in this animal may be more 
common than it is supposed, as lesions easily lend them- 
selves to be ascribed to injuries. 
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Tetanus in the Ox. 
By J. M. M.R.C.V.S., Tenbury. 


> case of tetanus in a heifer, in 


Concerning Mr. Hughes 
my experience it is also a rare disease in the ox. T have 
only had two cases in 40 years. The second case occurred 
last April in a milking cow. She was ill for two deys 
before [ saw her. The owner noticed her walking stiffly, 
with head slightly protruded. On examination, I found 
her jaws firmly set. She could just manage to drink a 
little water, but this ability ceased after the first day 
on which T had her under observation. Her temperature 
was normal and remained nearly so throughout the illness. 
There was, as Mr. Hughes puts it, “no marked reflex 
irritability such as occurs in the horse. On foreibly 
elevating the head, the eye, which showed exophthalmos, 
rotated in an outward direction until only the sclerotica 
was visible, but there was no protrusion of the membrana 
nictitans. When [ slapped her on the hip the tail 
quivered and was slightly elevated. There was no 
tympany 

TREATMENT. gave her a purgative (sod. sulph.) 
which she swallowed with difficulty. On the following 
morning [I gave her intravenously twelve thousand units 
Parke, Davis’ tetanus antitoxin. Next day, as she was 
no better, I gave her subcutaneously one and a half ounces 
of a warm saturated solution of mag. sulph. and repeated 
it the following day. Throughout the entire illness [ gave 
rectal injections of water, milk and eggs. She died 
quietly seven days after she was first observed to be out of 
sorts. The immediate cause of death appeared to be 
exhaustion from inanition. 

ReMArKS. [f 1 had another similar case [ would perform 
rumenotomy, stitch the rumen to the abdominal wall 
and feed the patient by pumping water and liquid food 
into the rumen. 

I did not personally make a post-mortem, but at the 
kennels a French nail was found penetrating the wall of 
the second stomach. 


R.C.V.S. Liprary. 


The following books and pamphlets have been added 
recently to the Library :—Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Warble Fly Pest ; Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society, 1926, Part 2; ‘‘ An Elementary Atlas of 
Comparative Osteology,”’ Huxley ; Report of Medical 
Research Council, 1925-6; ‘* The Reaction of Culture 
Media’; Report of Medical Research Council ; Second 
Progress Report of the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research 
Committee ; *Report on Handling and Distribution of 
Milk in Cities in Canada and United States; *‘* Tubercu- 
losis in Animals ’’; Report by Deputation from Glasgow 
to Denmark, 1925; Veterinary Institute, Stockholm ; 
“ Collected Papers,’’ and Eleventh and Twelfth Reports 
of Director of Veterinary Kducation and Research, South 
Africa, Parts 1 and 2. 

Books and pamphlets may be borrowed from the Library 
by Members of the College on payment of postage both ways 
Apply to the Librarian, 16 Red Lion Square, London, 
W.C.L. 

*Pamphiets. 


REVIEWS. 


(A History of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, by 
MaJsor-GENERAL Sirk FREDERICK SMITH, pp. Xi 
268. Balliaére, Tindall and Cox, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., price 21s.). 

Our first impression a surprising but an abiding 
one is that this is a book of interest not to Officers 
of the R.A.V.C. alone, but to the general body of the 
profession. ‘The history of the profession in its early 
years is very closely identified with the history of the 
Army Veterinary Corps. Edward Coleman, Principal 
of the London Veterinary College, was Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Board of Ordnance from 
1796 to 1816. Long and ‘patient research, inspired 
by the love of truth and illumined by a sympathetic 
understanding of men and their motives, make the 
chapter on this period the most exact, the most 
interesting, and the most succinct account that 
has yet been given of the infancy of the profession. 
No man interested in his profession should omit to read 
this chapter. Such men as the Percivalls, father and 
son, James White, Joseph Goodwin, John Field, 
J. W. Cloag, John Wilkinson, James Collins, Sir F. 
FitzWygram, Dr. George Fleming, were all army 
veterinary surgeons, and all rendered great services 
to their profession. William Moorcroft also appears 
in the book as supervisor of the breeding operations 
in the Indian studs. 

The support given by the main body of the pro- 
fession to their military colleagues is first manifested in 
pages of the Velerinarian from 1828 onwards, and in 
the Hippiatrist. After the passing of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, 1881, which made the profession, the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons begins to aid the 
veterinary department. This is made especially 
evident by the author in his generous acknowledg- 
ment of the services of the late James F. Simpson, of 
Maidenhead, and of Sir John M’Fadyean. 

The veterinary department was itself made by the 
Royal Warrant of 1903. Of the organisation of the 
department consequent upon this warrant the author 
has given us the first account. This was the period 
of his own service as Director General, and while there j 
is evidence of considerable restraint in the exposition 
of the difficulties with which he had to contend, the 
profession generally and the Army Veterinary Corps 
in particular will be indebted to him for a clear and 
detailed history of these critical years. 

The veterinary history of the South African War, in 
which civil veterinary surgeons were employed, and the 
references to the Great War, are of outstanding in- 
terest to us all. The sections on Farriers are written 
with much sympathy and understanding and through- 
out the book is to be found much general information 
on epizootic diseases (especially glanders) ; on shoeing, 
transport by sea, equipment of veterinary officers, 
and of hospitals; the training of cavalry officers in 
veterinary care, and on the veterinary services in 
India. The story of the Indian studs is particularly 
intriguing. 
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The style is clear and the matter presented in an 
arresting form. ‘There are many lighter passages to 
amuse us as we read. We especially enjoyed the 
stories of F. W. Going’s pig sticking exploit, and of 
Colonel Sir Francis Duck's post-mortem on the horse 
which committed suicide by overdosing itself with the 
Commissariat tea. 

The appendices on Dress and Campaigns are ad- 
mirably prepared ; to attain accuracy here must have 
been a task of immense difficulty and labour. 

The index is well done and the printing and binding 
reflect great credit on the publishers. 

Our debt of gratitude to Sir Frederick Smith for his 
erudite researches into the history of the profession was 
already heavy. ‘Chis work adds to it in a very special 
way, for the author has made a free gift of the copy- 
right to the R.A.V.C. Officers’ Fund, which has borne 
the cost of printing and binding. All purchasers of the 
volume, therefore, will not only be securing a work 
the value of which can only increase, but, by helping 
its sale, they will be helping the Fund. 

The book may be obtained, not only from the pub- 
lishers, but from the Officer-in-Charge, Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps Records, The Common, Woolwich. 


(Notes on Infectious Diseases of Animals, by Rh. Isinerwoon, 
M.R.C.V.S8., Leeturer in Veterinary Medicine in the 
School of Veterinary Science, University of Liverpool ; 
pp. 108; published by Baldry and Lythgoe, Lune 
Street, Warrington, 1926.) 

This multum in parvo is a compilation of notes on the 
more salient points concerning most of the more important 
microbial or infectious diseases of the horse, ox, sheep» 
goat, pig and dog. It makes no pretence at dealing fully 
with any part of the subject, but the facts as stated are 
such as are generally accepted. It will no doubt be of 
great service to the student and also to the practitioner 
who may desire, without having to wade through a mass 
of detail before arriving at the essential points, to refresh 
his memory. It is a handy little volume to slip into the 
pocket and is well printed. Mr. Isherwood is to be con- 
eratulated on his first contribution to veterinary litera - 
ture, and it is to be hoped that more of such volumes on 
various subjects will be soon forthcoming from his pen. 


H. G. 


“Tt is understood,” says Our Dogs, “ that a fox and 
dog will breed together, and there are many alleged cases 
of progeny from such a cross, but we have not seen such a 
cross satisfactorily and conclusively verified. The wolf 
and dog will breed together, and their progeny also breed 
together, or with either the wolf or dog. That has been 
well established.” 


From 1280 onwards, tar became an essential to every 
farmer, as it was the only known remedy for scab, a disease 
that then appeared for the first time among the sheep, 

From An Economic History of Hngland, 1066—1874, 
by Charlotte M. Waters, Oxford University Press, 1925. 
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ABSTRACTS. 


(The Parent Substance of Vitamin D. ©. Rosenneim and 
T. A. Werstrer. Biochem. J. (1927), xxi, 389-397. 
It was previously reported that pure cholesterol would 

not give rise to the vitamin ])) on irradiation with ultra- 

Further examination of the chemical nature 

Ordinary 


violet light. 
of the provitamin is reported in this paper. 
cholesterol may be freed from provitamin by bromination, 
by treatment with potassium permanganate in acetone 
solution, by over-irradiation, by frequent treatment with 
an efficient charcoal or by preparing the cholesteryl 
chloride, converting this into the acetate and regaining 
the puritied Thus the 
provatamin is destroyed by oxidation and by bromine 


cholesterol on saponification, 
and it possesses the properties of a sterol in so far as it 
forms an addition product with digitonin. The sensitive- 
ness of provitamin to oxidation processes is characteristic 
of only one of the known sterols, é.e., the highly unsaturated | 
ergosterol 490). 

Ergosterol was found to possess the same characteristic 
absorption spectrum in the ultra-violet as non-purified 
cholesterol, the intensity of the absorption, however, being 
enormously increased. Assuming it to be ergosterol, the 
amount of impurity present in ordinary cholesterol was 
judged by comparative spectroscopic examination to be 
of the order of 1: 2,000, 

irradiated ergosterol in daily doses of mg. 
cures and prevents rickets in rats on a rachitogenic dict. 

it is concluded that the natural parent substance of 
vitamin D is ergosterol, or a highly unsaturated sterol of 
similar constitution, which is converted into vitamin D by, 


W. R. W. 


irradiation. 


(Chemistry of Thyroxine. J1I. Constitution and Synthesis 
of Thyroxine. ©. RK. Harrincron and G. Barer. 
Biochem. J. (1927), xxi, 168-183.) 

The suggestion put forward previously by Harrington 
that thyroxine, the active principle of the thyroid gland, 
is a tetra-iodo derivative of the p-hydroxyphenyl! ether of 
tyrosine with the formula 


I I 
HO o< > CH,-CH(NH,) 
COOH 
i I 


is confined both by degradation experiments on thyroxine 
itself and by a brilliant synthesis starting from 3: 5 di- 
iodo-4-(4’-methoxy phenoxy )-benzaldehyde. 


I 
I 


The synthetic product is identical chemically and 
physiologically with thyroxine isolated from the thyroid 
This is the second active principle of the ductless 


gland. 
glands to be synthetised ; adrenalin being the first, 


W. R. W. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Central Division. 


There was a good attendance of the Members of this 
Division at a meeting held on Thursday, June 2nd, 1927, 
at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., when Dr. G. W. Clough, of 
the Royal Veterinary College, read a most informative 
paper on “Some Aspects of Veterinary Toxicology.” 
In the regrettable absence through illness of the President, 
Major G. W. Dunkin, the Chair was occupied by Major- 
General Sir John Moore, and there were also present 
Messrs. H. Bell, W. Brown, Capt. R. Bryden, Mr. H. E. 
Bywater, Capt. D. Reid Chalmers, Major C. Davenport, 
Messrs. R. Eaglesham, Capt. Ross Grant, H. Gray, H. D. 
Jones, Herbert King, Major H. Kirk, Mr. G. H. Livesey, 
Prof. J. Maecqueen, Prof. J. MeCunn, Mr. J. W. MelIntosh, 
Capt. F.C. Minett, Messrs. W. Perryman, Chas. 
Roberts, J. Rowe, Major P. W. Dayer-Smith, Prof. 
A. R. Smythe, Mr. J. Stephens, Capt. R. J. Stow, 
Mr. EK. L. Stroud, Capt. W. K. Townson, Major R. F. 
Wall, Mr. F. Ware, Professor CG. H. Wooldridge, 
Lieut.-Col. 'T. D. Young, and Mr. J. F. Maedonald, Hon. 
Secretary. 

Visitors: Messrs. N. S. Barron, B. A. Claxton, J. A. de 
Garis, Messrs. R. L. Higgins, A. Messervy, A. M. Munro, 
A. B. Orr, T. J. Richardson, J. S. Steward, J. B. White, 
and ©. Woodrow. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Division, 
having been published in the Record, were taken as read, 
and were confirmed. 

Correspondence: (1) Apologies for unavoidable absence 
from the President, Major F. T. G. Hobday, Capt S. J. 
Motton (Penzance), and Colonel P. J. Simpson. 

In announcing the receipt of the President’s letter, the 
HON. Skererary said that Major Dunkin had unfortunately 
been very ill and had been ordered away by the 
doctor. He believed, however, that the President was 
now going on well. (Applause. ) 

On the proposition of Mr. McIntosh it was unanimously 
agreed that the Hon. Secretary should convey to Major 
Dunkin the sineere sympathy of the Fellows and their 
carnest hopes for his speedy restoration to health. 

(2) From Capt. 8. J. Motton, returning thanks for jis 
election as an Honorary Fellow of the Division, which the 
letter described as *‘ a very generous recognition of a small 
service rendered ’’—-in reference to his recent action in 
reading a paper before the Division. 

(3) From the Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons stating that the decision of the Council of the 
College at its meeting next July was being awaited, when 
they were going to discuss the general question of the 
letting of the Council Room, but, pending the making of 
that decision, permission was granted for the use of the 
room for that meeting of the Division. 

Professor MACQUKEN : Might [ ask a question regarding 
the privileges of the members of the Central Veterinary 
Society while meeting here? On the last occasion we 
were not allowed to smoke, by strict instruction of the 
Secretary of the Royal College, yet earlier to-day, when the 
Annual General Meeting of the Royal College was being 


held, there were ash trays scattered all over the room. 
[ would like to know what is the distinction between 
members of the profession meeting for their annual 
meeting and members of the Central Veterinary Society ? 

The Hon. Secretary: [ am afraid that we are not 
permitted to smoke. Our Council instructed me to write 
to the Royal College in April stating that if they would 
allow the use of the Council Chamber we would guarantee 
not to smoke, and not to pass post-mortem specimens round, 
and they accepted us more or less on that understanding. 
Mr. Bullock’s letter states the position in regard to the 
letting of the Chamber, but I believe that Colonel Young 
announced at the Council meeting that the present idea is 
that the library shall be enlarged, and that after this 
session we shall be able to use it and apparently to smoke 
and do as we like. 

(4) From Miss Cust and Mr. F. J. Eardley notifying 
changes of address — the former ha-ing left on a sea voyage 
of twelve months’ duration, and the latter having joined 
the staff of the Ministry of Avriculture, and being stationed 
at Birkenhead. 

(5) The Hon. SecrETARY also announced the receipt 
from the British Hay Traders’ Association of an extract 
from the London Corn Circular on the subject of the return 
of the horse. The meeting decided against the reading 
of this lengthy communication. 

Klection.._Mr. W. E. Howell was unanimously elected a 
Fellow. 


MorBID SPECIMENS. 


The CHatRMAN: This heading includes any cases that 
come up for discussion, 2nd if any member has anything 
of that nature to bring forward we shall be very glad to 
hear it. 

Mr. W. Perryman: [ have a case that I think worth 
bringing to the notice of this meeting. A few weeks ago 
T had a dead dog sent in for a post-mortem - it had died 
during the night, rather suddenly, and the owner was 
rather anxious to know the cause. In opening the animal 
[. made one long incision right from the front of the chest 
to the pelvis. I held the parts open, and it was a very 
remarkable disclosure. The abdominal cavity was virtually 
empty, but the thorax contained the whole of the stomach 
and a large proportion of the bowel. The stomach 
seemed to occupy the whole of the cavity, and 
the lungs were pressed to the sides, and were very small. 
There was no hemorrhage and there were no signs of a 
recent rupture. Through the diaphragm there was a 
pathological opening of about one and a half inches: it 
was a hernia and had been in existence for some time. 
There was no lung capacity whatever, and doubtless the 
dog died from asphyxia. [ had seen the animal three 
months previously on the 24th and 28th of January, 
when it was showing vomition which, however, yielded to 
treatment for gastritis, and the dog seemed to go on 
satisfactorily. I never saw it again, but when the fatality 
occurred [ asked the owner for the symptoms of the case, 
which are as follows :— 

“He was a bad feeder—never seemed to enjoy his food, 
but would devour any filth he could find in the street. 
He always seemed to feel cold, and was generally to be found 
huddled up by the hot water radiators. 
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‘** He was also constantly being sick (a slimy white froth) 
especially after he had romped about for five minutes. 
He would be sick seven or eight times in 20 minutes. 

** He was very weak in the loins and would sometimes 
howl if touched there. 

* He assumed a curious position when having a motion 
of the bowels: a vertical sitting position, The dog was 
about 3! years old.” 

! am inclined to think that during life there must have 
been a tendency for the bowels to pass through the 
aperture, but that they probably passed back again. It 
is, however, very remarkable for the whole of the stomach 
to herniate through the diaphragm-—-it must have gone 
through very slowly —and I felt that this was worthy of 
your notice. (Applause. ) 


Any OTHER BUSINESS. 

Mr. Henry Gray: I thought you would be interested 
if T showed you these charts concerning tuberculosis in 
the United States of America. These were kindly sent over 
by Dr. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington. 

You will see the work they are doing in that country, 
the total number of cattle, and the number they have 
destroyed, being reactors. There are others ‘* Tuberculosis 
“Tuberculosis in Poultry,” and Fighting 
These are issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. Probably you all know that the U.S.A. 
are eradicating tuberculosis, and they have got a gigantic 


in Swine,” 


Tuberculosis.’ 


proposition in front of them, for there are 61 million head 
of cattle to 
think it is impracticable to try and stamp the disease 


overhaul. Some people in this country 


out here. You saw by the Record last week that 
Guernsey has practically got rid of it and that in 


consequence the proportion of human tuberculosis 
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the same in America. There 


has been made a statement that 50 per cent. of our 


is very low. It is 
cattle are tuberculous, but agriculturists say that is not 
true. Some of the leading men in our profession have 
given facts to show that it is true. It is useless for us to 
go on tinkering about with this disease, because all that 
The 


disease has advanced until a great section of the publie 


has been done in the last 20 years has been of no use. 


are taking the reins into their own hands, and fF think that 
before long we shall go in for the total eradication of 
tuberculo:is from the cattle of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are very much obliged to Mr. Gray 
for having brought these charts, but it is a very large 
must say, however, that 
the 
U.S.A. in 1922 there were 68 million cattle with 4 per cent. 


million with 2.3 


subject to open to-night. 
am particularly struck with that first chart. In 


tuberculosis, and in 1926 there were 61 
I think we should have the chart 
indicating that great achievement printed in the Record. 


per cent. tuberculosis. 


Of course, we all know that is a subject that wants ventila- 
tion, but we seem to have done a lot of it in the last year 


amongst ourselves in the Veterinary Record and other 
journals. We have to push along and do our best to advise 
the authorities. 


Colonel Young has just informed me that Dr. ‘Tuck, the 
veterinary representative of the United States in this 
country, has promised to read us a paper on the subject 
of Tuberculosis in the U.S.A., and that might be a very 
convenient time to have a fuller discussion in the light of 
Mr. Gray’s further activities on this subjeet. If you 
leave it to Colonel Young to arrange the date of the paper 
by Dr. Tuck, Tam sure we shall have a very protitable 
evening. 

New Members. ‘The CHAIRMAN ; T have to propose, and 


it is seconded by Professor Wooldridge, the nomination 
£ 
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for Fellowship of Dr. Tom Hare, who has now come to the 
Lister Institute. I had rather hoped that he would be 
with us to-night, but I left him an hour ago deep in a 
discussion on rheumatoid arthritis at the Royal Society 
of Medicine. I have very great pleasure in proposing 
Dr. Hare, and he will come for election at the next meeting. 
Mr. W. E. Howell, of Fitzroy Street, W., was unanimously 
elected as a Fellow of the Division. 


The Hon. Secretary : Resuming “ Any other Business,” 
you will remember that a letter from the ‘“ National” 
with regard to their publicity campaign was read at our 
April meeting. The Council have considered the letter 
and they have instructed me to write to the ‘* National” 
informing them that we approve of it. 

Obituary. Proceeding, the Hon. Secretary said: We 
have, [ regret to inform the meeting, rather a long 
obituary list this evening. The first gentleman to whom 
I have to refer is Mr. Widden, of Lancaster Gate. 
Unfortunately, I did not hear of his death in time to send 
a wreath or to represent the Society at the funeral, but I 
wrote to Mrs. Widden, and I received the following letter 
from her. (The Hon. Secretary read the letter, in which 
Mrs. Widden stated that her husband had been very 
deeply attached to the Society and that whenever he had 
to miss a meeting he deplored it.) Also, there is Mr. 
Gostling, of Hampstead. I sent a wreath on behalf of the 
Society and the Society was represented at the funeral by 
Sir John Moore, Mr. Reekie, and Professor Wooldridge. The 
President has already written to the relatives of Mr. Tailby 
and Mr. Gostling, but he is away, and I have not had the 
replies. 

The CHAIRMAN: We ought to be upstanding in this 
matter, and before we do so I should like to speak a f_w 
words about Capt. Widden. He served under me in France 
and no officer served me more faithfully. I have the very 
greatest admiration for the work Capt. Widden did; he 
was at the veterinary hospital at Rouen, but expressed a 
wish to go to the Front and his work there was 
just as satisfactory as it was at the Base. Personally 
[I feel Capt. Widden’s death very much, and had 
I known of it at the time I would certainly have made 
a point of attending his funeral. 

The Fellows then stood for a brief space, in silent tribute 
to the memories of the deceased. 

The CHAtRMAN then introduced Dr. G. W. Clough, of 
the Royal Veterinary College, and called upon him to 
present his paper “‘Some Aspects of Veterinary Toxi- 
cology.” [The paper produced a considerable amount of 
discussion and both are published at the commencement 
of this issue of the Record..—Ep.}. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the CHAIRMAN said : 
I wish you to join with mein a very hearty vote of thanks to 
Dr. Clough for giving us the benefit of his lecture to-night. 
We only wish he will come amongst us again to enlighten 
us in regard to poisons with which he has not had time 
to deal to-night. 

A vote of thanks to Sir John Moore for his conduct in 
the Chair terminated the proceedings. 

J. F. MacpDonap, 


Hon. Secretary. 


South Eastern Division. 


“ So-cALLED EpipEMIc HysTERIA IN Dogs.’ 


PAPER AND DiscUSSION AT MAIDSTONE MEETING. 

The action of the President of the South Eastern Division 
(Mr. L. P. Pugh), in securing a well-known medical confrére 
at Sevenoaks, Mr. Gordon Ward, to read a paper on 
‘ So-called Epidemic Hysteria in Dogs ”’ as a result of the 
interest taken by the latter in the condition as revealed by 
a series of cases in the President’s practice, was greatly 
appreciated by the members, who attended in satisfactory 
numbers at a meeting held at Maidstone, on Thursday, 
May 26th, 1927. 

The President was supported by Messrs. W. Cattell, 
C. Crowhurst, F. Crowhurst, A. T. Crowther, J. B. Dier, 
E. Ebbetts, H. S. Head, J. W. N. Hinton, F. Marks, 
KE. Morgan, E. W. Morton, F. L. Munslow, C. W. Perrin, 
A. Spicer, A. Whicher, and H. P. Hogben (Hon. Secretary). 

Visitors.—Dr. Gordon Ward, Messrs. H. Gooch and 
G. D. Smith. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Division, having 
been published in the Record, were taken as read and were 
confirmed. 

Correspondence.—(1) Apologies for absence from Major 
G. W. Dunkin, Messrs. R. A. Edwards, F. C. Gillard, 
W. Gulleford, T. F. Hogben, E. B. Reynolds and Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge. 

(2) From the Secretary of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress, acknowledging with thanks the receipt of 
Mr. Hinton’s name as the Division’s delegate to the 
Hastings Congress, and adding: ‘‘ With regard to the 
alteration of title of the Veterinary Inspectors’ Conference, 
this matter has already been dealt with by the Committee, 
when they had before them a copy of a resolution passed at 
a meeting of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
and it was decided that the title of this Conference should 
be changed to “ Section G, Veterinary Hygiene.” 

Election of New Members.—-Majors T. Dalling (Becken- 
ham) and T. J. Davis (Hythe), and Messrs. H. Gooch and 
W. 8. Gordon (Ministry of Agriculture), were unanimously 
elected to membership. 

Veterinary Inspectors’ Organisation. 

The Hon. Secretaxy: The members will probably 
remember that some time ago I brought forward a resolu- 
tion in support of the claim of the Scottish part-time 
veterinary inspectors. The position has been receiving 
the careful consideration of the ‘‘ National,” and I think 
we need not concern ourselves further in the matter. 

In the tail end of the resolution, however, there was 
a proposition in regard to veterinary inspector organisa, 
tion, which I think is worthy of further consideration , 

I am strongly of opinion that Veterinary Inspector 
Sections of each Division of the ‘“‘ National ”’ should be 
formed, because at the present time there is a good deal of 
legislation being brought forward which is of very great 
interest to the vetermary inspector. I might say, as a 
member of the Veterinary Inspectors’ Committee of the 
“* National,” that I am convinced that it would be a very 
great advantage for that body for it to know with whom it 
is dealing, for without any differentiation such as 1 have 
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suggested it is not easy to say exactly how far matters 
which come forward for consideration really represent the 
views of the men coneerned. 

The resolution he proposed was as follows : ‘‘ That in the 
opinion of this Division, in view of recent, and in prepara- 
tion for any future, legislation, it is very necessary for 
veterinary inspectors throughout the country to be closely 
organised. In furtherance of this object it is suggested 
that a general recommendation be sent by the ‘ National ’ 
to all Divisions to form Veterinary Inspectors’ Sections 
for the purposes of consultation, discussion, and advising 
in all matters pertaining to their province.” 

The Prestpent: I think that the Hon. Secretary’s 
proposal is a very sound one, inasmuch as we should, 
if it were carried out, then have a section to safeguard our 
interests as inspectors. Some of the Orders issued by the 
Ministry sound simple enough when you read them, but 
their practical application always reveals “snags” of 
various sorts, and I think that if we could get together and 
discuss the various points that arise in regard to our in- 
spectorships it would be of very material assistance to us. 
[ should like to second Mr. Hogben’s proposal. 

Mr. J. B. Drier, in supporting, remarked that nearly all 
the inspector members of that Division were Kent inspec- 
tors, and he would especially like the suggested section to 
incorporate the veterinary inspectors of Kast Sussex. 
It would strengthen their hands there considerably if they 
had such a Society as that upon which to fall back for 
support. 

Next Meeting. —It was agreed, upon the suggestion of 
the PREsIDENT--who was cordially thanked for the 
invitation—to hold the next meeting at Sevenoaks in 
October, the occasion to be devoted to clinical matters, 
including the performance of operations by several well- 
known demonstrators. 

This concluded the formal business of the meeting, 
when the PRESIDENT said: All of you may not have heard 
the sad news of the passing away of Professor Penberthy, 
the day before yesterday, at the Bath and West Dinner, 
preceeding the Show, and I think. with your approval, 
we should send a letter of condolence to his wife and 
daughter. 

This course was approved, and the meinbers, upstanding. 
passed a vote of sympathy with the bereaved in silence. 

The PRESIDENT, in introducing Dr. Gordon Ward, said ‘ 
| have pleasure in introducing to you Dr. Gordon Ward, of 
Sevenoaks. Ihave shown him a good many of these cases 
of so-called hysteria and the various nervous manifestations 
which we have been seeing in dogs the last eighteen months 
or two years. Since he has no special “ irons in the fire,” 
he can look at this question perhaps from a wider point 
of view than that from which we can look at it, and I 
have asked him to tell us how he would look upon such 
cases if he were confronted with them in human medicine. 

Dr. Gorpon Warp then read his paper, as follows : 


So-cALLED EprpEMiIc IN Dogs. 


The subject of so-called ‘ hysteria ” in dogs has aroused 
lively interest for some months past and I feel greatly 
honoured by this opportunity to speak about it. I do not 
pretend to know anything about dogs, except such as I 
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have learnt from my friend, Mr. Leslie Pugh, and this 
I think is a decided advantage. It has enabled me to 
approach the subject as an almost abstract problem. 
Certain pieces of evidence come into my hands, and I 
consider them as I should in the case of a human patient, 
for it is certain that the fundamental principles of health 
and disease are one in both the animal and human world. 
If possible, I should wish to draw from them some conclu- 
sion of value as to the nature and cause of this disease. It 
may be that I shall draw a wrong conclusion, or that my 
conclusions will not be considered by you as applicable to 
dogs. In that case, I shall note with great interest your 
criticism, for it is only by the formulation of theories and 
by their testing in every possible way that we can arrive 
at the truth. 

The first important piece of evidence which I have is 
that this disease shows usually nervous symptoms, with 
little else, but occasionally signs of gastro-intestinal 
irritation, shght temperatures and perhaps a running 
from the eyes. ‘There are, no doubt, other symptoms, 
but I emphasise those which I have myself seen in cases in 
which there had not, within twenty-four hours, been any 
such violent exertion as might have had some share in 
causing them. When one seeks to explain the coincidence 
o* even these few symptoms in a series of dogs which present 
the nervous symptoms which have been called hysteria, 
one is not really met with any great difficulty. These 
symptoms are easily explicable on the theory that the 
disease is an infection, and it is practically impossible to 
explain them on any other hypothesis. We all know that 
there are various sorts of diseases which we recognise and 
differentiate without difficulty in practically all cases. 
For example, there are cancers and tumours, there are in- 
juries, there are infections, and there are disorders of 
the thyroid and other ductless glands. We very soon learn 
with which type of disease we are dealing in a particular 
case. And when we find, in a dog, some degree of fever, 
gastro-intestinal disorder and running from the eyes, 
we at once conclude that we are faced with some microbic 
disorder, some infection. 

I will deal presently with the fact that these symptoms 
have only been observed in a minority of cases, but for the 
moment T would ask you to accept-—as a working theory 
only —the view that this * hysteria ” is an infection, ¢.e., 
is due to some sort of germ. 

We now proceed to test that theory. 
this disease is widespread and we are also well aware that 
many infections are accustomed to spread themselves 
widely. These infections seem to spread, by contact of 
one patient with another, and on this we have based an 
elaborate practice of isolation. That this isolation will 
often cut short an epidemic is proof of its validity and of the 
validity of the theory on which it is based. We may 
properly assume then, that infections are commonly spread 
by the passage of germs from one patient to another. 
If the so-called hysteria is really an infection it will probably 
spread in the same way. I have myself known this 
disease to spread from one hut to another through a 
considerable collection of dogs and, in order not to labour 
unduly a fairly obvious point, I would assert that as dis- 
temper spreads so also does this hysteria spread and so 
also spread the majority of epidemic diseases. 


We are aware that 
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We have, then, a disease which has the symptoms of an 
infection and which spreads like an infection. We may 
even add that it benefited by salicylates just as an infection 
is. What other tests can we apply ? 

There is a test to be made in regard to the distribution 
of this disease. We know that infections tend to be world- 
wide when they assume epidemic form. No other sorts 
of epidemics are world-wide. Many non-infectious diseases 
are known in all parts of the world, but all keep, as it were, 
a constant level of virulence, rising perhaps slightly or 
falling slightly, but when we meet a widespread disease 
which almost suddenly reaches a quite unusual virulence or 
frequency and almost as suddenly falls to the point of 
extinction, we know that we are faced with a germ-borne 
disease, an infection. Let us see if the so-called hysteria 
behaves inthis manner. Firstly, it is certainly world-wide, 
or at least very prevalent in Europe and America, for which 
alone I have any information. Secondly, eighteen months 
ago it was almost an unknown disease in this country but— 
and this is very important—the older members of the 
profession are quite definite in their view that it has always 
been present to some extent, and, unless I am misinformed, 
some at least of them remember previous epidemics. 
Now the disease seems to have passed the zenith of its 
prevalence and is vanishing once again. In other words, it 
is in this respect also doing exactly what we should expect 
if it is really a microbe-borne disease. é 

We may now, with some assurance, apply a still further 
test to our theory. Not only do epidemics rise and fall, 
but they vary in their most striking and predominant 
features. And these variations are to a great extent 
regular and predictable. The order of variation is some- 
what as follows, taking, for example, such a disease as 
influenza. First there is nothing but the ordinary catarrhal 
type which has remained unchanged during the time of our 
short memories. Then cases begin to appear which are 
unusual and suggest some particular incidence on one 
system of the body. There are cases of pneumonia of 
what seems a novel type and at first they are not under- 
stood; or there are cases of paralysis which seem to be 
examples of a new disease. Next, one type begins to take 
command and it may be that influenzal pneumonia sweeps 
through the land as a veritable plague. Its place may be 
taken by encephalitis or various forms of paralysis, or by 
some such distinctive feature as myocarditis. In any case, 
one or more than one of these forms overshadows in im- 
portance the still continuing series of ordinary not very 
serious catarrhal cases. Finally, the disease begins to 
return to its normal distribution. All the most serious 
forms are now less severe. Pneumonia is transient. 
nervous symptoms are slight and fleeting. This sort of 
behaviour on the part of epidemics is so well known that 
in human medicine we are always a little shy (although 
not nearly shy enough, I admit) of diagnosing a new disease. 
When we see what is new to us and new to our colleagues, 
we ask whether it may not be merely an unaccustomed 
form of something with which we have long been familiar, 
i.e., when we are dealing with an epidemic—and we are 
usually proved to have been wise in our generation in so 
doing. Subsequent events place this ‘ new ”’ disease in its 
right setting. 


(To be continued). 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to reosive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these eolumns,. 


Diary of Events. 


Sept. 12-17th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Torquay. 

June 27th- Meeting of, the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., at 4-30 p.m. 

June 29th—-R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner, 7-30 p.m., 
Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 

June 29th—N.V.M.A. Committee and Council Meet- 
ings. 

June 30th— Committee Meetings, R.C.V.S. 

July 1st—-Meeting of Council, R.C.V.S. for election of 
Officers. 
Quarterly Meeting of Council, General 
business. 
Special Meeting of Council, Byelaws. 

July 8th—-Written Examinations, R.C.V.S. 

July 12th—20th—Oral Examinations, R.C.V.S., Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Dublin. 

July 14th—Meeting of the Central Division at New 
Haw, Surrey. 


R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 


WEDNESDAY, 297TH, JUNE, 1927. 


Applications for tickets (price 12s. 6d.) should be sent 
in at once, so as to enable the Dinner Committee to reserve 
places. 

Please send names, including names of guests, if any, 
together with remittance, to the Secretary, R.C.V.5., 10 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C.!. 


Mr. R. C. Tracer, J.P., F.R.C.V.S., Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. 


With deep regret we receive the news of the death of 
Robert Cadwallader Trigger, of Newcastle, Staffs, which 
took place on Sunday the 19th June. Mr. Trigger had been 
confined to the house for many months, and a few days 
before his death he had a seizure from which he never 
recovered, but passed away peacefully in his sleep. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday last, a wreath of 
flowers being sent from the President and members of 
the Council in memory of their old and esteemed colleague. 
The President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
the Treasurer and the Secretary were present, together 
with the Secretary and Treasurer of the Midland Counties’ 
Division of the {National Veterinary Medical Association 
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and other representatives of the Veterinary Profession and 
of the Municipality. The sympathies of the profession will 
go out to Mr. William Trigger and family, Mr. W. Trigger 
succeeding to the practice of his uncle some years ago. 

We hope to print a full account of Mr. Trigger’s 
services to his town and to the profession in our next 
week’s issue. 


Pratt, John Wallace, Marsh House, Leominster. Gradu- 
ated, Glasgow, 29th May, 1889. Died 17th June, 1927. 


R.A.V.C. Golfing Society. 
SUCCESSFUL MEETING AT FLEET. 


The meeting of the Society was held on the 9th and 10th 
of June, by kind permission of the North Hants Golf Club, 
on the course of that club at Fleet. 


The following attended the meeting: Major-General 
and Mrs. H. T. Sawyer, Colonel and Mrs. A. G. Todd, 
Major and Mrs. F. C. O’Rorke, Major and Mrs. C. Daven- 
port, Major and Mrs. B. J. W. Nicholas, Major and Mrs. 
P. 8. Sparling, Major and Mrs. H. Kirby, Major and Mrs. 
V. C. Leckie, Major and Mrs. R. W. Mellard, Colonel F. C. 
Stratton. Colonel G. Conder, Colonel A. Smith, Major 
G. T. T. Jackson, Major C. H. 8. Townsend, Major H. Bone, 
Major R. A. Goodridge, Major G. E. Tillyard, Major H. B. 
Howe, Captain J. Judge, Lieut. Ralston and Lieut. C. U. Kx. 
Porter. 


At the end of the meeting the prizes were kindly presented 
by Mrs. H. T. Sawyer. 


PROGRAMME OF EVENTS AND LEADING SCOREs. 
lst Day—Morning.—Eighteen Holes Singles play under 
Handicap v. Bogey, for a Cup presented by the Captain of 
tlie Society (Major G. T. T. Jackson). 


Handicap. Result. 
Colonel Stratton 18 One up. 
Captain Judge ... 4 All square. 
Colonel Smith ... 14 One down. 
Major Bone ... 12 One down. 


Afternoon.—EKightecn holes foursome play under Handi- 
cap v. Bogey, for a prize presented by the Society. 


Handicap. Result. 
Major Jackson... 10 
Major Bone down. 


Major Sparling ... 12 
Captain Judge... 4 Four down. 
2nd Day—Morning (a)—Kighteen holes Medal play 
scratch, for R.A.V.C. Challenge Cup. 
(b)—Eighteen holes Medal play under Handicap, for 
R.A.V.C. Founders’ Cup. 
These two events were carried out concurrently, no 
competitor being allowed to take more than one of the 
prizes. 


Handicap. Gross. Nett. 
Major Sparling ... 12 85 73 
Major Bone eve 12 89 77 
Major Townsend ... 18 98 80 
Major Jackson ... 10 91 81 
Colonel Todd ie 16 100 84 
Colonel Conder... 11 95 84 
Major Nicholas ... 18 103 85 
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A fternoon.—A match arranged by the Committee at the 
meeting—NSingles play under Handicap v. Bogey, for a 
prize presented by the Society. 


Result. 
Major Bone (12) ... One up. 
Captain Judge (4) ... All square. 


Agriculture in India. 


Sir J. M’FaApYEAN’s EVIDENCE BEFORE Roya. Com- 


MISSION. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India began 
its public sittings at the Office of Works on June 13th, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Linlithgow, when evidence 
was heared regarding the proposal to establish in India 
a Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries on similar lines 
to that in the United Kingdom. 

Sir Francis Floud, Permanent Secretary to the Ministry 
ot Agriculture and Fisheries, described the organisation and 
working of his Department. He did not agree that 
information on agriculture from a board was acceptable in 
this country. In fact, it was one of the quickest ways of 
enraging the British farmer to tell him what was done in 
other countries. He paid a tribute to the Press as a 
powerful agent in making known the results of agricultural 
research and developments. 

Mr. T. Jones, Secretary of the Committee of Civil 
Research, said that the Dominions were becoming more 
alive to the value of research and were setting up committees 
of their own. His Committee, however, might do much 
towards bringing about co-ordination. 

Sir John M’Fadyean, Principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, said that the conditions with regard to 
veterinary practice were very different in India and the 
United Kingdom, because of the denser animal population, 
tne greater individual value of the animals, and the differ- 
ent incidence of important diseases in the home country. 

Replying to questions from the Commission, he said that 
he did not think it advisable that the Civil Veterinary 
Department in India should be under the Director of 
Agriculture. He believed that the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons would recognise a degree given 
in India if they were assured that it was given on an exam- 
ination similar to that in this country and that the training 
was good and sufficient. 

Lord Linlithgow : Do you suggest that an Indian degree 
might qualify the recipients to practise throughout the 
Empire ?—I think the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons would have difficulty in defining a reason for re- 
fusing. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


Cost or AssIsTING MINISTRY’S OFFICIALS : DEMAND FOR 
REPAYMENT. 


It was reported to the last meeting of the Executive 
Council of the County Councils Association that the 
Agricultural Committee had further considered the 
following letter received from the Essex Diseases of 
Animals Sub-Committee in regard to the cost incurred 
by county authorities in rendering assistance to officers 
of the Ministry of Agriculture engaged upon the work of 
tracing Foot-and-Mouth Disease contacts :— 

‘** 15th November, 1926. 

‘** Dear Sir,--It appears to be the practice of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries in cases where animals are 
suspected of having come in contact with Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease (usually in a market), and the Ministry’s own 
officers are unable to make the necessary visits and exam- 
inations promptly, to ask the officers of the Local Authority 
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to instruct the county veterinary officers to render the 
Ministry’s officers assistance. Such assistance 1s, of course, 
proper and necessary in order to check the spread of 
the disease, but the Ministry have objected to paying 
the veterinary officers’ charges although the services 
were rendered for the Ministry and not for the Local 
Authority. 

The Diseases of Animals Sub-Committee in _ this 
county have had this question before them for some 
time, and they recently decided that for the present 
they would render the Ministry assistance in any 
cases of emergency, but they instructed me to ascer- 
tain the practice and views held in other counties. 

My Sub-Committee have now received replies to my 
inquiries upon the subject, and they have resolved 
‘That the County Councils Association be requested 
to consider the whole question.’ 

The replies [I have received from other counties 
show that in one case the Ministry paid the Veterinary 
Inspector’s bill; 15 support the view that the Ministry 
should pay; 16 state they have paid the Inspectors’ 
charges and make no comment; and in 15 districts the 
question has not arisen. 

In this county the amount involved up to the pre- 
sent is about £23, but in a case involving a large 
number of animals it might become considerable, and 
a question of principle is, of course, involved. 

My Sub-Committee will be obliged if you will bring 
this question to the notice of the proper Committee 
of the Association and let me know their views thereon. 

(Signed) J. H. Goorp. 

The Secretary, 

County Councils Association.” 

It was resolved that, in the opinion of the Committee, 
the services of whole-time local veterinary officers should, 
in cases where no material interference with local adminis- 
tration is thereby likely to be caused, be placed without 
charge at the disposal of the Ministry of Agriculture for the 
purpose of rendering assistance in the tracing of Foot-and- 
Mouth disease contacts, but that where the services of 
part-time officers are so utilised, the fees paid to them by 
the local authority in respect of such assistance should 
be repaid by the Ministry..- The Local Government Jvurnal. 


R.V.C. REBUILDING FuND. 


Through the efforts of Major W. H. Thomas, M.R.C.V.S., 
R.A.V.C., the officers of the Queen’s Bays, Colchester, 
have sent a donation of £13 14s. Od. to the Royal Veterinary 
Coliege Rebuilding Fund. The officers of the 4th Field 
Brigade, Royal Artillery, Longmoor, Hants., have also 
sent a donation of £6 15s. Od. to the Fund. 


Major R. C. Tennant, veterinary surgeon to Ascot race 
authorities, has been decorated by the King with the 
M.V.O. 5th class. , 


Foot-aND-MouTH DISEASE. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons on 16th 
June, Mr. Guinness, Minister of Agriculture, stated that 
Great Britain had been free from foot-and-mouth disease 
since April 6 of this year. Such a period of immunity— 
ten weeks-—had not been enjoyed since 1921, when the 
country was free from August 12 to November 24. 


Import EMBARGO REMOVED. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has been 
notified by the High Commissioner for Canada that the 
embargo on the importation of cattle, sheep, goats and 
swine from Great Britain has been removed. Accordingly, 
import permits will now be granted by the Minister of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, in respect of stock from any part of 
Great Britain. 


The Ministry is also informed that permits are again 
being issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
for the importation of cattle, sheep, goats and swine from 
Great Britain, as the country has now been entirely free 
from foot-and-mouth disease for the past two months. 
In cases where permits are granted the animals must be 
accompanied by export certificates issued by the Ministry 
in accordance with the regulations of the importing 
country. 


QUARANTINE STATIONS FOR PEDIGREE CATTLE. 


Mr. Guinness, jreplying, in the House of Commons on 
June 16th, to Mr. A. Williams, said: The Empire Marketing 
Board has offered to finance the establishment of three 
quarantine stations] for the export of pedigree cattle—in 
London, Liverpool and Glasgow. The Royal Agricultural 
Society of England has agreed to establish and maintain 
the London and Liverpool stations, and has instructed 
an architect to prepare plans for the former and is seeking 
a site for the latter. The Highland and Agricultural Society 
has undertaken to establish and maintain a quarantine 
station at Glasgow if the Empire Marketing Fund will find 
the funds. I am unable to say when these quarantine 
stations will be ready for use. 


NOTANDA. 


For more than 5,000 years the Chinese have used a plant 
called ‘‘ Ma-Huang”’ as a medicinal agent to stimulate the 
circulation, induce sweating, reduce fevers and stop 
coughing. Botanically Ma-Huang is Ephedra vulgaris. 
(N. Amer. Vetn.) 


Pasteur did not disprove the theory of spontaneous 
generation of life. He simply drew attention to the fact 
that living things do not originate in a sterile medium. 


A dose of 27 grains of ext. cannabis indica given to a 
40lb. dog produces inco-ordination and torpor for two 
hours, but no anesthesia nor hypnosis. When 3} grs. of 
morphia are given immediately after that dose of cannabis 
indica, surgical anzwsthesia is determined in 10 minutes. 
(Polska Gazeta Tcharska.) 


Rutter successfully cured obnoxious barking in a dog by 
resecting the vocal cords, invading the larynx by laryngo- 
tomy instead of through the fauces as reeommended by 
Whipple. ( Veterinary Journal.) 


Insulin (pancreatic extract for treatment of diabetes) 
was isolated in 1922 by Drs. Banting and Best, of the 
University of Toronto, Canada. 


In 1911, Peyton Rous (New York) transmitted sarcoma 
by means of a filterable virus. 


Futaki and Ishiwari (Japan) discovered in 1915 the 
parasite of rat-bite fever. H. K. 


PROSECUTION UNDER MILK AND DAIRIES ORDER. 
George Metcalfe, Causeway Farm, Hoghton, was sum- 
moned at Chorley at the instance of the Chorley Rural 
District Council, under the Milk and Dairies Order, 1926, 
for milking a cow without first having cleaned the flanks, 
udder, and teats of the beast being milked. 


June 25. 1927. 
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Mr. Blackhurst, prosecuting, said that a copy of extracts 
from the Milk and Dairies Order had been served on 
defendant, and that on 2nd April it was pointed out 
to him what he should do under the Order. On 22nd April 
the Rural Council Sanitary Inspector visited the farm, 
accompanied by the Blackburn borough veterinary 
surgeon. They saw a cow milked by defendant, who aid 
not wash his hands before milking, and who did not clean 
the flanks, ete., of the cow. 

For defendant, Mr. Aspden admitted that farmers by 
now ought to know the regulations of the Milk and Dairies 
Orders, and stated that it was essential farmers should 
make every reasonable endeavour to comply with them. 
In extenuation, he explained that defendant had a large 
farm of 140 acres, part of which was devoted to sheep 
farming. At the time of the offence he had a son suffering 
from pneumonia. 

Defendant was fined 20s. in each of the two cases, and 
was, in addition, ordered to pay 3 guineas advocate’s fee 
and 6s. witness’s expenses. 


GrovusE-Eatine Cats. 

Wild cats, which were almost exterminated before the 
war, have made a disturbing re-appearance on Loch Lomond 
side, and two fine specimens have been caught during the 
past month. A hunt is being made for a third one, which 
escaped from a shepherd. 

The more recent captive measured three feet one inch 
from the tip of the nose to the tip of the tail, and weighed 
sixteen pounds. A chicken was used as bait. The 
favourite food of these fierce animals is grouse... Daily 
Express. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


. 
The Eradication of Tuberculosis. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—It is interesting to read the views of different 
members of the profession concerning the present adminis- 
tration of the Tuberculosis Order, but difficult to agree 
with a statement in the second half of a letter by R. H. 
Smythe, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., in the last issue of the Veter- 
inary Record, viz., *“ The more experience one gets, the 
more one doubts one’s own capability of diagnosing with 
certainty any type of tuberculosis without the aid of 
tuberculin, and this applies with special force to tuberculous 
mastitis.” He also recommends ‘“ microscopical, and 
when necessary, biological examination of milk as supplied 
from the farm; when possible, before admixture with 
that of other herds.” 

While it has to be admitted that even 5 per cent. of 
suspected cases under the Tuberculosis Order require 
the application of the tuberculin test for correct diagnosis, 
there are other tests of more practical utility and which 
are preferable to the application of the tuberculin test for 
diagnosis in most of the cases coming under the clauses of 
the Order. Moreover, the fact remains that competent 
veterinary officers can demonstrate tubercle bacilli micro- 
secopically in over 80 per cent. of milk samples from 
tuberculous mastitis cases. A few cases are met with 
where the early lesion in a tuberculous mastitis is difficult 
to detect clinically and some milk samples also require 
a prolonged search to find tubercle bacilli with the micro- 
scope, but patience and resort to the biological test help in 
dealing with these cases. 

Again, it is not possible to demonstrate tubercle bacilli 
microscopically in the mixed milk from a herd. It is not 


only difficult in such a dilution of milk to find bacilli 
should they be present, but it would also be unreliable to 
certify tubercle bacilli if found, having no information of 
suspicious indurations in the udder or suspicious cell 
content in the milk, both of which accompany the sample 
taken from an individual cow. These two facts guard 
one’s microscopical diagnosis, so that the biological test 
can only be of use for the examination of mixed milk. 

The Tuberculosis Order rightly appears a waste of public 
money in some respects, functioning by itself in rural 
areas at the present time, and there is no doubt that the 
money would be more wisely spent if additional financial 
provision were made for further means of discovering the 
cases earlier than they are, rather than relying almost 
entirely on reports by owners and slaughter of such a 
high percentage of advanced cases. 

We have, however, the Milk and Dairies Order to combine 
routine inspection of dairy herds, the Tuberculosis Order 
to deal with cases of tuberculosis when discovered, and if 
these powers were exercised by local authorities our pur- 
pose would be attained, ¢.e., the eradication of the affected 
animals at a much earlier stage of the disease. 

When ‘ the powers that be” consider the results being 
attained in the eradication of tuberculosis under the 
Tuberculosis Order and institute routine inspection we 
can hope for better results. 

In the meantime, the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession can become competent in diagnosis and do their 
best to advise the necessity for routine inspection of dairy 
herds to discover all scheduled cases of tuberculosis or, 
alternatively, routine biological examination of mixed 
milk from dairy herds to detect the source of tubercle 
infection in milk.—Yours faithfully, WrL~tI1amM TWEED. 

Sheffield. 

20th June, 1927. 


To THE EpItoR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—-After reading “‘ Socratic’’ and other dialogues on 


the above subject, it is refreshing to read the commonsense 
letters from Messrs. R. H. Smythe and J. H. Wynne. 

Mr. Henry Gray no doubt deserves credit for entering 
the arena on this all important subject, and so long as he 
confines himself to facts and does not address ridiculous 
questions to those of us engaged in testing, to explain to 
him the reason for certain results of bulk sampling, he 
will have our support, although he neglects to tell us of his 
own practical experience under the present Tuberculosis 
Order, the amount of testing he carries out in the course of 
a year and his bovine experience as a whole. 

It is all very well for one writer to talk about making the 
farmers toe the line ; this is not such an easy matter in this 
country as it may be in a country where he has been. 
Nothing can be done without an Act of Parliament, and 
it is very doubtful if the present Government would care 
to run the risk of losing agricultural votes. 

Stockowners, generally, are quite willing to support any 
commonsense proposal to improve their stock, and have 
confidence in it when it is carried out by their regular 
veterinary surgeon, or at least by one whom they know. 
They have very little faith in whole-time men, whether 
qualified or not, and the pettifogging manner in which some 
diseases are handled is not the way to increase their con- 
fidence. 

Many prefer to send tuberculous cattle to the knacker, 
rather than report, although losing financially thereby, 
owing to the certain amount of publicity involved. A 
farmer does not always welcome the appearace of one or 
more policemen on his farm, as this is quite sufficient to 
cause food for gossip in the village for a few days. 

We all know that the present Order is only a nibble, 
and a poor one at that, at the problem, but it is a stepping 
stone to bigger things. 

When the time comes for bigger things our profession 
will prove itself worthy of its creators and carry the thing 
through ; but sanitary inspectors and outsiders as a whole 
must be excluded and confined to their respective duties. 
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The problem in man is a medical one. Round table 
conferences will be beneficial, but neither side requires or 
asks for dictation from the other, and above all, let the 
BovINE PRACTITIONER be represented in force on such 
conferences, and not those engaged chiefly in canine work, 
or in a teaching capacity.—Yours faithfully, J. F. D. Tut, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

| St. Cross Road, 

Winchester. 
June 20th, 1927. 


To THe Evirror oF THE VETERINARY Recorp. 

Sir, —Mr. Wynne, in last week’s Record, takes exception 
to Mr. Gray’s remark two weeks ago-—and to my agree- 
ment a week ago—‘' The Tuberculosis Order, 1925, has 
been a sheer waste of money.” 

What I meant was that as far as eradication of tubercu- 
losis is concerned, and also from the way in which the 
Order is being administered, practically ,nothing was 
being accomplished. 

[ have read Mr. Wynue’s and Mr. Smythe’s remarks (in 
our last number) with great interest, but still consider 
weeding out obvious cases and leaving a much larger 
proportion of cases to become obvious a very doubtful 
measure. In theory, to capture all cases of tuberculosis 
as soon as they became “ open” and consequently * dan- 
gerous’’ may have something to commend it; but how 
can any procedure be adopted that can eradicate these 
dangerous cases without delay ? (Every bovine would 
have to be examined by a veterinary surgeon every week.) 
With regard to the way the order is being administered, I 
stand open to correction, but I understand that most local 
authorities do not allow their veterinary surgeon to look 
for other cases of cough, ete., when on a farm about another 
case. If this is so, one may obviously criticise severely— 
for every endeavour should be made to get hold of cases 
coming within the jurisdiction of the Order and, bearing 
in mind the large percentage of tuberculous (closed) cases 
in the animals under discussion, suspicious cases should 
be taken rather than given the benefit of the doubt, ¢,e., 
animals reacting to the test which are in any way suspicious 
of open tuberculosis. 

In conclusion, [ still believe that the only rational 
method to save the enormous losses in our herds, and to 
act humanely to helpless children, is to commence work 
immediately on eradication; and I see no reason why 
Mr. Gray should not see the process of eradication well on 
its way, if not completed.—Yours faithfully, J. M. Arm- 
FIELD. 

Garth Steading, Chipstead, Surrey. 


Digestive Troubles in Pail-fed Calves. 
To THE EprITorR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir, —In reading Mr. O. Stinson’s article in your issue of 
the 4th instant, one was prompted to write a construetive 
criticism on that part of his article dealing with digestive 
troubles in pail-fed calves and its treatment. 

At the outset, one would say that the symptoms and 
results obtained by Mr. Stinson are not in accordance with 
the observations and experience of other veterinary sur- 
geons, who have been treating this condition for a number 
of years. It is a practical impossibility accurately to 
diagnose this condition without firstly adopting stomachic 
treatment, as failure to respond to simple treatment for 
ordinary indigestion in calves is very suspicious of the 
presence of foreign material in the abomasum.  Further- 
more, careful observation upon a number of cases in both 
calves and lambs has shown that two definite sets of 
symptoms are encountered in typical cases of ‘ hairball” 
and ‘‘ woolball.”” These may be classified as : (1) Dyspep- 
tic—those of an ordinary dyspepsia ; and (2) Inflammatory 
—which become manifest at a later stage and persist on 
an average two to ten days. 

Mr. Stinson fails to recognise vomition-—-food escaping 
through the nose—in typical cases, and omits to mention 


an obstinate constipation following acute abomasitis with 
a high temperature, which demands gentle enemata in its 
treatment. He also writes, ‘“‘I do not advise operative 
treatment in advanced cases, especially when the tem- 
perature is high, straining is in evidence or where there 
is complete anorexia.” An accurate diagnosis depends on 
the recognition of the following symptoms : High tempera- 
ture and wiry pulse, lack of response to simple treatment 
for dyspepsia, characteristic so-called ‘‘ broken-wind ” 
breathing, with grunt, cough, vomition, pain and appreci- 
able amount of heat over the abomasum, straining, and 
epileptiform convulsions. It may be here noted that cases 
registering over 106° have made an uninterrupted recovery 
after operative treatment. 

In order to facilitate the complete removal from the 
stomach of all the offending material and to allow of a 
thorough examination of the interior of the viscus, it is 
necessary for the incision into the stomach to be from 
three to four inches in length. Mr. Stinson uses silk in 
suturing the incision in the abomasum, but experience has 
shown that cases of recurrent tympany in adult cattle, 
that have been operated upon for gastrotomy when calves, 
have been traced to adhesions of the abomasum caused by 
the prolonged irritation of the silk-stitched wound. Such 
a troublesome sequel is avoided by using cat-gut. 

In conclusion, Sir, if Mr. Stinson will consider the 
advisability of administering a dose of opening medicine 
when he first sees the case instead of adopting operative 
treatment, he will find that in quite a large percentage of 
his cases recovery will take place.—Yours faithfully, 
ALLAN LESLIE. 

Manchester, 20th June, 1927. 


“ An Unusual After-birth.”’ 
To Tur Epiror oF VETERINARY ReEcoRD. 

Sir,—TI was interested in Mr. J. L. Perry’s contribution 
to the Record, published under the above heading on June 
18th. So many others must have seen similar cleansings 
as the one described by Mr. Perry and on that account he 
deserves more credit for reporting ; also, he must have been 
conscious of the importance of the fact that the normal 
cotyledons are by no means indispensable for breeding 
purposes. I have a case on record where all the cotyledons 
of both horns, in a case of double-sided hydrops eamnii, 
were taken away and the cow “ held” to the next “* service” 
producing a live calf to time. These “ accessory coty- 
ledons”” are found in the next pregnancy in many cases 
after abortion. There are frequently hundreds of rubber- 
like processes found instead of the normal cotyledons in cows 
which have aborted. During the last week IT “* cleansed ” 
a cow which had aborted for the first time (she was bred on 
the farm)also she had never retained the placenta previously, 
yet she had quite a number of these processes ; this would 
point to the possibility of those accessory cotyledons 
developing actually during pregnancy ; on this farm this 
was the first case of contagious abortion of Bang. This 
strengthens the theory of this possibility, although, of 
course she may have been infected previously.—— Yours 
faithfully, O. Stinson. 

40 Pembroke Street, 

Appleby. 
June 19th, 1927. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a meeting of the North of England Division 
from Mr. J. R. Rider, Hon. Secretary. 

Report of a meeting of the Derbyshire Division from 
Mr. O. V. Gunning, Hon. Seeretary. ‘ 

Report of a meeting of the West of Scotland Division 
from Mr. G. W. Weir, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Messrs. R. L. Higgins, W. Robb 
and H. M. Wilson. 

Calendar of the Ontario Veterinary College, 1927-28. 

Report of the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Southern 


Rhodesia, for 1926. 
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Royal Veterinary College, 


CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON, N.W. I. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


TO THE 


FUND FOR REBUILDING THE COLLEGE. 


I0o 


o : oO — Lord Woolavington. 
Oo : 0 — Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
: 10: o — Messrs. Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd. 
o : o — Duke of Bedford; Executors of Mrs. S. A. Wallis. 
o : o — British Dairy Farmers’ Association. E 
o : o — British Friesian Cattle Society ; Earl of Derby ; Sir Charles Hyde, 


Bart. ; Mr. Herbert G. Latilla ; Earl of Northbrook ; Royal Counties Agricultural 
Society ; Shorthorn Society of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
Smithfield Club; Sir Edward D. Stern, Bart. ; Messrs. Tattersall’s. 


: © : © — Major Sir Leonard Brassey, Bart.; Capt. R. B. Brassey; Lt.-Col. Sir 
Merrik R. Burrell, Bart. ; Buckland Stud (Lady and Sir J. Fitzgerald) ; Mr. W. A. 
Cadbury ; Major J. S. Courtauld ; Mr. E. M. Crookshank ; Mr. E. R. Debenham ; 
Sir J. FitzGerald, Bart. ; Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart. ; Rt. Hon. Walter Guinness ; 
Viscount Hambleden ; Lord Harlech ; Sir Heath Harrison, Bart. ; Earl of Iveagh ; 
Viscount Lascelles ; Sir John McFadyean ; National Pig Breeders’ Association ; 
Duke of Portland ; Capt. Hon. Gerald B. Portman; Mr. James A. de Rothschild ; 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart. ; Mr. W. M. G. Singer ; Mr. L. C. Tipper : Lord Tredegar : 
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